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Thousands of dollars 
in film damage 


SAVED BY VICTOR'S "Safety Zone’ 


VICTOR’S exclusive design brings you this triple insurance 
against costly film damage: 





1. Safety Film Trip — stops projector instantly in 
emergency or in case of incorrect film threading. 


2. 180° Swing-Out Lens Mount — simplifies cleaning 
of dust and grit. 


3. Duo-Flexo Pawls — slide into film perforations 
accurately instead of punching new holes. 


A VICTOR projector treats film gently . . . handles film safely. 
Even inexperienced operators, as well as old hands, enjoy operating 
VICTOR, because of these Safety Features. They are delighted, 
too, with the brilliance of VICTOR’S Straight Line Beam and 

the thrilling fidelity of VICTOR’S Sound System. 


VICTOR 22iss20 
CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18), 330 W. 42nd St. © Chicago {1), 188 W. Randolph 

























Pioneering .... by Caravel 


Here is the opening paragraph of the Caravel Plan which helped clear 





the way for the U. S. Office of Education Training Program featured in 


this issue. The plan was approved by that Office July 15, 1940. 


£ 





PATTERN FILMS: Listed bel ! be 
Caravel “firsts” which adi poieelinseliayw TO BUSINESS MEN: The same organization that 


the U.S. Office of Education TrainingProgram: == had the foresight and initiative to promote the use of 


Five Films on the Milling Machine: The Mill- 


training films in t i i i 
ing Machine... Cutting Keyways... Straddle g he defense industries eighteen months 








and Surface Milling to Close Tolerances . . . before this country was at war should be excellently 
Straddle Milling. Plain Indexing and Cut- 2 . : Mipset 
ting a Spur Gear. equipped to serve you in creating training programs to 


Five Films on Shipbuilding: Preparing and speed immediate production, or to develop long-range 
Setting a Keel Block and Bottom 
Cradle . . . Innerbottom Sections: 
Sub-assembly of a Closed Floor, 
Sub-assembly of a Solid Floor... 
Side Frames: Sub-assembly of a 
Web Frame .. Deck Girders: 
Sub-assembly .. . Deck Plates: 
Regulating and Setting. 





selling plans. Ask to see our recent training 





films. Talk with our clients. Judge for yourself. 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 











New York ¢ 730 Fifth Avenue e« Tel. ClIrcle 7-6112 
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ylons will be back soon and so will shirts and 
suits along with automobiles and refrigerators, tires and 
typewriters, butter and bananas—all the accustomed 


accessories of American life. 


Right now, sales efforts are relaxed in a sellers’ market, 


but there will come a day when competition again will 





be lively for the closely-held dollar of a buyers’ market. 


For months we of Wilding have been working with 
many of our clients, preparing for that renewal of the 
battle for business with elaborate long-range training 
programs in which the proved practices of merchan- 
dising are communicated through new techniques in 


visual media. 


Creators and Producers 
of Sound Motion Pictures 
for Commercial, Educational 


and Television A pplication. 











Wilding Picture Productions, Ine. 
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The New RCA l6mm 


Sound Film 


Projector... 


You can clean this aperture in a few 
seconds because the RCA film gate 
is removable. 


Reflector, condenser lens and pro- 
jector lamp are instantly accessible 
for inspection and cleaning. 


The RCA 16mm Sound Film Pro- 
jector is complete in two compact 
portable units. The projector case 
contains the projector and ampli- 
fier. The speaker case contains the 
speaker mechanism. reel arms, 
cables and spares. 
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...for Better Sound... 
Clearer Projection... Simpler Operation 


HE new RCA16mm Sound Film Projector, 

Model PG-201, is a de luxe equipment 
ideally suited for use in the industrial, com- 
mercial, entertainment, and educational fields 
—wherever de luxe requirements are indicated. 
Designed to provide the ultimate in perform- 
ance, it is reasonably priced—costs no more 
than equipment which cannot equal it in per- 
formance. 


Semi-portable, the PG-201 is contained in 
two Carrying cases—one for the projector and 
built-in sound amplifier, the other for the 
speaker and equipment accessories. 


The silver-coated pyrex glass reflector, large 


46mm PROJECTORS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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“aspheric” condenser and fast F1.6 “‘coated” 
projection lens mean more light on the screen 
—better picture definition. The powerful four- 
stage amplifier and precision-engineered me- 
chanical filter provide fine sound reproduction 
at the originally recorded pitch. 


Convenient to use, easy to operate, simple 
to maintain, the new RCA 16mm Projector is 
the logical choice for fine sound and top pro- 
jection performance. Before you invest in any 
new projection equipment get the story on 
the new RCA machine. Write today to Section 
20-C, 16mm Projectors, Engineering Prod- 
ucts Department, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. 





NOW READY! 
A new and Complete 1946 CATALOG 








WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
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FILMOSOUND 179 EMBODIES 
EVERY B&H ENGINEERING EXTRA 


Oscillatory Stabilizer 


Exclusive with B&H, and patented. Prevents 
variations in speed of film as it passes through 
sound take-off, giving superior sound repro- 
duction. 





Constant-tension Take-up 

Protects film from undue strain and possible 
breakage by allowing automatically for in- 
creasing amount of film on take-up reel. 


Safe-Lock Sprockets 

For easier, quicker, and correct film threading. 
Guide directs film to proper position, secures 
it throughout projection. Exclusive with B&H. 





Gear-driven Mechanism 


Always sure, positive, trouble-free. No internal 
chain, belt, or friction drives requiring main- 
tenance. Contributes to Filmosound’s flicker- 
less starting. 












PRECISION-MADE BY 
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a 16mm. sound-on-film proje 
men in true 























OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics © mechaniCS 


In Dependability 
In Ease of Use. 


Filmosounds excel! Typical is the new, cog 































(Orders for Filmosound 179 
“Are Being Filled Now 


Orders are being filled in sequence of 
their receipt just as rapidly as Bell & 
Howell precision standards permit. To 
avoid any unnecessary delay, place your 
Filmosound order now. 


HOW CAN FILMS HELP YOU MOST? 
Send for this new booklet, "Movies Go to Work” 


How can films help you most—training 
salesmen ... selling your product... in- 





creasing production . . . improving per- 
sonnel relations . . . interpreting your 
material? 


The new Bell & Howell booklet, 
““Movies Go to Work” tells how movies 
can help you in all these ways... how 
to plan a movie-use program, how to get 
films from the Filmosound Library that 
train, promote safety, reduce waste, teach 
skills, or provide entertainment. 







Send the coupon for your copy today. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 












} BELL & HOWELL COMPANY } 
4 7108 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 ' 
§ Please send ( ) Information on the new,im- 4 
t qeeeen Filmosound 179.( ) Copy of “‘Movies 4 
! 30 to Work’’.( ) Information on the Filmo- 4 
sound Library. . 
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An easier way to use the advantages of sound motion 

pictures—that’s Sono -Vision, a cabinet projector which contains the 
screen, speaker, amplifier, projector, and all controls. 

One button starts it... another stops it... 

and no darkened room is necessary. It makes application of 

sound films simpler, more comfortable, much 

more easily absorbed and accepted. 

An illustrated, descriptive booklet will be 


sent without obligation. 


Simplified Selling 1.44 Uiin 
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‘New Quick Rasy Threading System 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT BASIC IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NEW @% 


\ 
\ 
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Saves Time—Eliminates Film 
Damage Due to Faulty Threading 


SE IE ie 


Here is a welcome innovation for both expert and amateur. With 
this new improved design of film threading mechanism, both film 
sprockets open for threading and close automatically as the gate 
opens and closes. Either sprocket may also be opened individually 
to adjust film loops if necessary without opening gate. This new 
feature not only saves time but eliminates possibility of damaging 
valuable film because of improper threading. 

\ Owing to the still urgent demand for Ampro projectors by the 
U.S. armed services—all Ampro civilian production for the balance 





of the year will be allocated to the accumulated 
orders now on hand. Because of this unusual de- 
mand, all new orders are being booked for early 
1946 delivery and will be filled in the order in which 
they were received. If you wish Ampro quality and 
features—and they are well worth waiting for—we 
urge you to place your orders now so that delivery 
can be made at the earliest possible time. Your 
patience will be rewarded by the superb quality 


impro 8mm. © 
Silent Projector and features of the new Ampro projectors, 








The Army-Navy''E”’ has been awarded 
to Ampro for excellence in the production 
of 16 mm. motion picture projectors, 





AMPRO CORPORATION «+ CHICAGO 18 « A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary L. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


none LEARNED by the 
reader of this issue might be 
pointed up by this thought: the 
special report on the training film 
program of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation shows a vast number of skill 
areas can be satisfactory handled by 
the audio-visual medium. There were 
many covered; but there are many 
others such as mining, chemurgy, 
office practice, and much in engineer- 
ing ship operation, etc., that may yet 
be achieved, 

But another important point is that 
the producers of these films were 
handed a complete series of films to 
produce—with a flat sum appropriated 
according to predetermined estimate 
of cost—and they produced. These 
were specializing companies, remem- 
ber, who knew this medium and their 
experience as well as much common 
sense is a basic factor in the comple- 
tion of a vast assignment. 

But no amateurs or semi-profes- 
sionals finished in the running and 
no entertainment makers started. 


The Tyranny of Space 

* Page limitations still haunt the 
publisher. Outstanding articles were 
prepared and set for this issue by Al- 


bert Rosenberg (“Problems in Plan- 
ning a Series”); by Marian Evans 
(“Today’s Film and Tomorrow’s 
World”); by Theodore B. Karp 
(“Human Relations” and “Rehabilita- 
tion Films”); and by Marion Grosse 
and Harry Sherrill (“Planning a 
Building for Visual Aids”). Only 
material directly applicable to the 
framework of the USOE program 
could appear in this issue. But these 
other and outstanding contributions 
are on the schedule for subsequent is- 
sues and will appear shortly. 


A Word About Graphic 


+ We deviate from custom in a spe- 
cial word of acknowledgment to 
Graphic Films, to whom credit is due 
for original designs used in our spe- 
cial pictorial section for this issue. 


Circulation: Up and Over 

+ Last year Business ScrEEN won 
first award among all U. S. business 
magazines in the area of typographic 
design and layout. Our Army and 
Navy film reports won wide favor 
among U. S. business and visual ex- 
ecutives. So much so in fact that 
our first quarter report for 1946 finds 
this publication leading all business 
papers in the photographic industry 
and ail visual education journals in 
bona fide paid circulation. —OHC 


SPECIAL ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND CREDITS 


Owen Finstap, Division of Visual Education (USOE) did the drawings and 
Arvitta Sincer, Graphics Division (USOE) did the layouts for pages two, 


four, five, six, seven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen of the 


special pictorial section of this issue. 


Grapuic Fitms, Hollywood, California, did the artwork for the front cover 
and the layouts and drawings for pages three, eight, nine, ten, and eleven of 
this special pictorial section. They also conceived the first rough layout of the 
section idea in conference with Editors of Business Screen and executives 
of the Division of Visual Education (USOE). 


Harry A. Suerritt, Visual Aids Specialist, Division of Visual Education 
(USOE) planned and edited all the USOE material in this issue. No word 
of editorial tribute could do justice to his fine work and unselfish, tireless co- 


operation. 





WANTED 


Visual Education Salesman 
Chicago concern manufacturing 
Sound Equipment desires man 
to head and set up nation wide 
distribution in Visual Education 
Field. Must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with distributors selling 
to schools, churches and indus- 
trial organizations. Salary open. 

Write Box 60 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
157 E. Erie, Chicago 11 











FOR SALE COMPLETE 
STUDIO & PORTABLE 
SOUND SYSTEM 


Practically new, complete 16mm 
Berndt-Maurer Recording Sys- 
tem, including studio panel; 4 
16mm film phonographs; 2 35mm 
film phonographs; portable posi- 
tive & negative recorders. Extra 
4-channel mixer, making 7 chan- 
nels for re-recording. Western 
Electric microphone, etc., etc. 
Complete studio and portable re- 
cording & re-recording system. 
Sold as complete unit only. Ex- 
cellent condition; real value. 


Write Box 61 


BUSINESS SCREEN 
157 E. Erie, Chicago 11 
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Dust, lint, powder and stray hair haven’t a chance in the Du Pont film 
plant. Here we see an inspection room operator getting a “brush off”’ by air 
: before entering the darkened area in which Du Pont Motion Picture Film 
is given a final inspection. 





Behind the grille, huge suction fans create a whirlwind that whisks away 
all trace of dust or dirt. It’s not unlike a giant vacuum cleaner. 





Hospital cleanliness is the rule in making Du Pont film. The operators wear 
uniforms, caps and gloves of lint-proof Irish poplin; and these are specially 
laundered within the plant. Cosmetics, face powder, nail polish are taboo, 
and even jewelry must be left aside. 
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This is the concluding “‘chapter’’ of a series picturing the story of Du Pont Motion Picture Film 
manufacture. It illustrates again the scrupulous care and attention that are devoted to each and 
every detail of production. It explains in part why this fine film is widely approved by leading 
cinematographers. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
In New York: Empire State Building + Jn Hollywood: Smith & Aller, Ltd. 


MOTION PICTURE FILM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Listen to “Cavalcade of America —Monday evenings—NBC 


The Final Exam... 


CONCLUDING THE STORY OF HOW DU PONT 
MOTION PICTURE FILM IS MADE... 


























The slit rolls of film have now been perforated by precision machines, the 
dies and punches of which are accurate to an unbelievable degree . . . insuring 
smooth operation of the film through camera or projector, and steady images 
on the screen. 

Next, as pictured above, every foot of every roll of Du Pont negative, 
positive and the recording stocks is given a keen-eyed inspection. 

This “final exam” takes place in air-conditioned rooms where the only 
illumination is that reflected on the film from safelights specially designed for 
this purpose. It is a final check-up to assure you of a product of uniform 
dependability at all times. 


In Chicago: 225 North Wabash Ave. 


DU PONT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

















CONGRATULATIONS 
to those at USOE 





.and our special thanks for giving us the 


largest contract awarded to any producer! 


Yes — not only our thanks, but the thanks of all 
Americans go to U S O E— because it was their 
visual aids program that trained countless thousands 
into skilled war-time workers in less than half the 
expected time. And we acknowledge the far-sighted- 
ness of the program because the 457 films produced 


are just as effective for peacetime training. 


We, at Ray-Bell Films, are specially grateful — not 
only for the privilege of sharing this work — but 
because of the results of our 1941 efforts, we were 
awarded the largest single U S O E contract of any 
producer in the country. Once again, it’s proof that 
Ray-Bell Films pay off on creative and technical 


know-how. 


This same craftsmanship, facilities and conscientious effort are now serving American 


Business once again. Why don’t you talk over your problems with us. It will pay you— 


there’s no obligation. 


RAY-BELL FILMS, inc 


2269 FORD PARKWAY 
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The Preferred 
PROJECTORS 





The selection by all branches of the Armed Forces of thou- 
sands of S.V.E. Projectors is further significant proof of the » 


— — aah " 


superiority of S.V.E. equipment for showing 2” x 2" slides 
| and slidefilms. S.V.E. Projectors are also widely preferred 
by civilian users. They are standard equipment in all of the 
leading sound-slidefilm units. 








cool and. complete film protec- 
tion, multiple-condensing lens sys- 
tem for uniform, brilliant screen 
illumination, new non-jamming 
semi-automatic slide changer and 
wide choice of objective lenses for 
any length of throw or desired 
picture size. 






























SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INc. 


A Business Corporation 


T0600 EAST OHIGO STREET © CHISAGO 11, Cin OTs 
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Training |s Not Synonymous With Films 


The value of motion pictures and slide films as training media 
has been well established. But neither one is a universal 


solution to all training problems. 
















The most successful training programs—as proved by analysis 
of wartime educational methods—are built by a combination 


of media properly used and completely coordinated. 


Manuals, review booklets, reference charts, glass slides, 
instructor’s guides, quiz sheets—these are some of the materials 
that can give powerful support to motion pictures and slide 


films or, under certain circumstances, even replace them. 


Which of these media are used, how they are combined, and 


in what manner they are employed, determines the success or 





failure of any training effort. An intelligent plan can be 
formulated only after careful consideration of the program’s 
objectives, the subject matter, size and location of meetings, 
character of audience, type of instructors and many other 


such factors. 


As pioneers of this “complete program” method of training, 
we are in a position to present a comprehensive analysis of 
your training problems . . . to help you achieve your objectives 


in the quickest and most economical manner. 
















INCORPORATED 


formerly 
VISUAL TRAINING CORPORATION 
A COMPLETE TRAINING AND PROMOTION SERVICE 






815 BATES STREET « DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





Established 1932 
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NEW ... Large Size FEZ 





Collapsible Projection Screens 











NEW... quick to set up, easily taken down 
NEW ... compact, practical, portable 
NEW ... three popular sizes— 

8'x10' 9'x12’ I1'xl4’ 

Here is a large size efficient projection screen that 
is really foldable and collapsible. Consists of light but 
sturdy rust-proof collapsible steel frame supported 
firmly on legs that raise screen as high as 58” above 
ground. Springs hold screen smooth and flat—intro- 
duced for the first time! Has new plasticized screen 
fabric that is foldable, washable, fungi and moisture 
proof—and possesses unusual brightness. Guy ropes 
provided for outdoor use. Entire screen can also be sus- 
pended from above. Easily assembled and set up in a 


few minutes. When dismantled the complete unit fits 
into durable and compact portable carrying case. The 








WRITE For complete specifications, description, 
illustrations and prices on the WwW 

FOR ill d pri he NEW 
CIRCULAR Radiant Fold-Pak Screen write today. 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1194 W. Superior Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 





NEW Radiant Fold-Pak is ideal for big stages, large 
outdoor gatherings, sales conferences, road shows, 
meeting halls, factories, camps . . . wherever a bright 
screen is needed for better, clearer picture performance. 


_ RADIANT SCREENS FOR EVERY USE 























ee 
Portable Wall Wall and _ Automatic” 
Metal Tripod Type Ceiling Type Electric Type 
—_— — ee el —— ee 
For homes; class, meeting or For _auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
sales rooms; clubs, conventions, meeting halls, churches, hospi- 
hospitals, hotels, camps. tals, display rooms, training cen- 


ters, country clubs, community 
centers, lodges, theatres, libraries, 
museums. 


\ For permanent installation in the- 
| atres, auditoriums, stages and halls. 


Lace and Grommet Screens 
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RADIANT 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 
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FFICIENT, well-trained em- 
ployees are your key to better 
business and greater profits. For 
all types of sales or production 
training, you'll find that I//ustravox 


is the one best way. 


Portable and inexpensive, 
Illustravox uses records and slidefilm 
to present your perfected training 
message in attention-arresting pic- 
tures and spoken words. Illustravox 
saves man-hours, yet trainees learn 
taster, remember longer. 


“ Illustravox 


No “war baby, 
was already field-tested and proved 
by leading industrial concerns 


before the war. Accelerated military 


THE ILLUSTRATED 








DIVISION OF THE Ma 


MAKERS OF 


Train employees now 


for better business with 
ILLUSTRAVOX 


training programs further proved 
I|lustravox superiority. Today, over 
75% of all sound slidefilm equip- 


ment in use is Illustravox. 


Order now —IIlustravox is again 
available to private industry for the 
first time since 1942. Plan now to 
capture your share of the market with 
the aid of Illustravox-trained em- 
ployees. To guarantee speediest 
possible delivery, place your order 


today. In fairness to all, fi 

" i a 
orders will be filled accord- ) v/"\ 
ing to date received. ‘| 


The Magnavox Company, fj) 

Illustravox Division, Dept. > — 
C 

BS-3, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


easy 10 Carry 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


"OTC 





n qvox COMPANY + FT. WAYNE 


FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 





NEW SLIDEFILMS 


Air Express Slidefilm 
An Industry as 
Modern as Tomorrow, has been com 





+ A new slidefilm, 


pleted by Sarra, Inc., Chicago and 
New York producer, for the Air Ex 
press Division of Railway Express 
Agency, and will be shown through 
out the 23,000 express points main 
tained by the company. 

The film, containing 45 frames, 
will be an integral part of the peace 
time promotional campaign on behalf 
of air express business. The commen- 
tary will be supplied by the lecturer, 


number of dramatic instances of how 
air express fills rush orders or meets 
emergencies. 

Borg Refrigeration Series 

* For use by its dealers in training 
maintenance and repair men in the 
proper techniques to be used on its 
products, the Norge Corporation of 
Muskegon, Mich., 
Warner, is releasing a 


Division of Borg- 
series of sound 
The filmstrips 


Capital Film Produc- 


slidefilms in color. 
were made by 
tions, East Lansing, Mich., producers. 

The first of the series, Baste Prin- 
ciples of Refrigeration, will provide 
the fundamentals to enable trainees 












A limited quantity of the special 
Army Pictorial and Navy Training 
Films issues of BUSINESS SCREEN, 
boxed as one complete set in a spe- 
cial slip-case are now available on 
order at $2.75 per set, postpaid any- 








COMPLETE SETS OF ARMY & NAVY TRAINING FILM EDITIONS! 


where in the U. S. or Canada. For 
other countries add 25¢ to cover ad- 
ditional packing and mailing. Ad- 
dress: Business Screen, 157 E. Erie 
Street, Chicago II, Ill. Act at once; 
only a limited quantity are available! 











usually an agent of the company. 
Local agents will be supplied with 


presented in subsequent films. 


projectors or authorized to rent neces- series includes 10 strips; the 


sary equipment for showings to com- 
munity groups. The 
history of express shipments by air 


from the beginning 


cludes graphic charts and cartoons to 
illustrate statistics, It also depicts a 
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Demonstrate 

your product 

to MILLIONS! 
~- 


GENERAL SCREEN ADVERTISING. INC 


film traces the 
in 1910, and in- 


ing a Washing Machine. 


to quickly grasp specific instructions 


film, three films on the Open Type 
System, two on the Sealed in System, 
and one each on Servicing a Gas 
Range, Servicing an Electric Range, 
Servicing a Space Heater, and Servic- 








in 10,627 THEATERS! 


To advertisers who cry: “If we could only demon- 
strate the features of our product on a mass basis, 
our selling problems would be no more!”—here is a 
tested, proved solution. Through the medium of ad- 
vertising motion pictures—now available on regular 
schedules in approximately 11,000 of the 18,000 
motion picture theaters in the forty-eight states—you 
can obtain millions of low-cost demonstrations. 


These MINUTE MOVIES combine color, motion and 
sound to create a dramatic, living presentation of your 
sales story. In one minute they pack an amazing amount 
of selling that reaches the eyes and ears simultaneously! 


MINUTE MOVIES reach an undistracted audience, in 
darkened theatres where ail attention is focused on 
a huge screen. They can be purchased on a pattern 
that matches your distribution. They are sold at a 
reasonable standard rate per thousand attendance. 


Leading national advertisers, who appreciate the 
value of extensive demonstrations, are now booking 
MINUTE MOVIES through this organization which 
has handled all phases of the operation for many 
years. For case histories, rates, and full information 
on MINUTE MOVIES telephone or write today. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR MINUTE MOVIES 


2300 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 © 
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500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 
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—that's the kind of projection you get from 
DeVRY 16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS 


Protectively housed in its own “blimp,” or silencing case, the NEW DeVRY 
portable 16mm. sound-on-film projector’s performance is quiet . . . steady . . . 
purposeful . . . like the graceful movement of majestic swans across still waters 
at eventide . . . the “noiseless” operation desired, for conference room, sales 
room or director’s room projection. 


With the DeVRY, film moves smoothly, safely from reel to reel . . . no 
perceptible flicker, weave, blur, or jump. Two revolving filter rollers assure 
flutter-free sound by keeping film oon constant and in perfect alignment 
with the sound lens. 


With DeVRY you get theater-type projection, theater standards of perform- 
ance, The ultimate of sound — whether it be crisp, clear, intelligible conver- 
sation, or the full majesty of symphonic music . . . uniformity of illumination 
over the screen’s entire surface . . . soft, natural brilliance that assures viewing 
comfort because it is kind to the eyes. Sound and image, Nature Real.” 


Above all, the DeVRY portable 16mm. sound-on-film projector is so simple 
to thread, to focus and to maintain that a 12-year old can operate it . . . So 
sturdily built, you are assured years of continuous, trouble-free service . . . 
So effectively packed in two beautifully balanced carrying cases that you are 
assured the maximum of portability for either projector or amplifier—or both. 
DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois, U. S. A. 
& "4 E E: « “PRODUCTION POINTERS ON PROMOTION FILMS.” Reprinted 

from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for January, 1946. A specially pre- 
pared and elaborated article based on substance of talks given by Burton W. Depue and 
Leon A. Kreger of BURTON HOLMES FILMS. Remember DeVRY is a manufacturer of 
motion picture equipment — not 2 producer of motion picture films. To obtain your 


copy of “PRODUCTION POINTERS” and other colorful literature on audio-visual 
selling and training devices, use coupon below. No cost . . . no obligation. 


QUIET... 





YOU CAN COUNT ON DeVRY 35mm. 
PROJECTORS FOR A PERFECT SHOW 


For Auditorium, Assembly Hall and Company 
Theaters — where 35mm. films are to be shown — 
get the facts about your best buy — the DeVRY: 


. DeVRY THEATERS PROJECTORS — the big, 
rugged 35mm. precision projectors (illustrated )— 
that made famous the slogan “A Great Pair to 
Draw to for a Full House’’—with arc lamps and 
sturdy base for permanent installation—projectors 
that are setting new performnce standards in the 
world’s finer theaters. 


.DeVRY TRANSPORTABLE 35mm. Sound-on- 
Film Projector with 1000-watt Mazda illumination. 
Ideal for Auditoriums in which projector throw 
does not exceed 60 feet. 


. DeVRY PORTABLE 35mm. Sound-on-Film pro- 
jector with 1000-watt Mazda illumination. Two 
matched cases — projector in one — amplifier and 
speaker in the other— for exhibiting regular 
35mm. Hollywood film releases wherever audiences 
might gather. Ideal for road-show and sales or 
training caravans. 
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in the field of 
“Visual Education 





DEVRY. 


‘ DEVRY 16 mm. 
SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR 

ODEL 16-1966 


BUY THE 3-PURPOSE 
DEVRY PROJECTOR 


The versatile tool Business and Industry 
require, the NEW DeVRY 16mm. portable is 
a 3-purpose projector that: 

[1] SAFELY projects both sound and silent 
films; 


[2] shows both black-and-white and color 


film without extra equipment; and 


[3] whose separately housed 30-watt ampli- 

fier and sturdy 12-inch permanent mag- 
net speaker afford you portable Public 
Address facilities, indoors or out. 


Use coupon below to get colorful liter- 
ature — FREE. 


——S———§— es ee ee | 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Dept. BS-C4 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send latest catalog of Audio-Visual Sales & Training aids. 
C) Please send “Production Pointers” 


[] We are interested in 35mm. transportable & theater motion picture sound 


equipment. 
\ —, MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJEC 
\ oosnaak UP Name 
nee = oe Address 










Reon 5-TIME WINNER 
Raw) & ® DeVRY ALONE has Earned FIVE Consecutive 
+* Elwes > Army-Navy ‘‘E’s’’ for Excellence in the 
Production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 


City 


mew es es ee ee 
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State 


In Canada, contact Arrow Films, Ltd., 43 Victoria St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Se 


NATORS AND IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS — 
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INDOORS or OUTDOORS 





and names of Producers. 
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AIRCRAFT WORK — 
POWER PLANT MAINTENANCE 


SERVICING SPARK PLUGS 
AND IGNITION WIRING 


program of 22 pictures, taken 
in stride, well made and delivered on 


, ENGINEERING time, while production for many other 


TENSION TESTING clients goes on without interruption, is 


. . ” . 
an “organization job. 








. e. F 


99 PRODUCTIONS BY AUDIO dl 
for the U.S. Office of Education | 





AIRCRAFT WORK 


OES CEA een ERE Audio’s policy, we think, is sound — va 


SERVICING »*° TIMING to be big enough to handle any job; 
MACNETOS 


to stay small enough to give personal 


attention to every job. 


ENCINEERING 


FLUE CAS ANALYSIS 


(ORSAT APPARATUS ) 


eon. 


hag Be te, weg 


* 
me 
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ENGINEERING 





X-RAY INSPECTION 





AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


630 NINTH AVENUE, FILM CENTER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Along These Production 


HE TIDE rolls in. Despite crip- 
pling labor delays, rough spots 
all along the line among material and 
parts suppliers, industry is beginning 
to release the floodgates of consumer 
supplies once again. Cars, tires, appli- 
ances, plumbing, clothing and all the 
other essentials and luxuries of our 
American way will come through, are 
coming through 
And on the production lines of the 
nation’s specializing industrial film 
companies as Wilding, Sound Mas- 
ters, Audio, Jam Handy, Caravel and 
other “names” that make regular pro- 
duction news, the trend is strongly 
toward internal training films in this 
period. Public and employee relations 
are strong competitors in this pro- 
duction period. Noteworthy are re- 
cent Firestone and General Motors 
films by Sound Masters (see Behind 
the Wheel). National Cash Register’s 
Bell Heard ’Round the World (Wild- 
ing) is another top film of the times. 
Studio facilities were getting a 
final dressing-down for the anticipat- 
ed load of consumer, television and 
retraining programs for industry, A 
new California studio was building 
for veteran Fred Rockett; a new line- 
up in financial and physical arrange- 
ments for Mode-Art’s model Pitts- 
burgh setup; new studio equipment 
for Atlas in the Chicago area; for 
Ray Wolff in California. The tide 
was rolling in; it might become a 
tidal wave of accumulated business. 
If it was, an organized and highly 
specialized industry was set to handle 
it and harness it for perhaps the 
biggest year in the history of com- 
mercial films. 


A Chapter from History 


+ A feature of this issue is the 
graphic and editorial story of the 
big-scale U. S. Office of Education 
film program. The credit for the pro- 
duction of 457 individual film sub- 
jects, running nearly twice that num- 
ber of actual reels of production goes 
where credit is surely due: to all 
concerned. To the 36 producers who 
turned out the films, some of them 
in record time; to the entire war- 
time staff of the Division of Visual 
Aids for Training and to the hun- 
dreds of advisors and consultants who 
helped make these films so widely 
useful—we speak in tribute. 

And we remember, clearly and 
vividly, the fascinating story of the 
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birth of the idea: away back in June 
of 1940 in the creative laboratory of 
one of this industry’s leading pro 
ducers, Caravel Films, Inc. The men 
ot Caravel enlisted the aid of the 
veteran New York publisher, Her- 
bert S. Houston. To his everlasting 
credit, Mr. Houston gave 
ounce of his energy and enthusiasm 
to the plan: many talks with Wash- 
ington officials resulting. 

It was Dr. John Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, who first 
recognized the great possibilities of 
this wartime visual training program. 
And countless letters, wires and visits 
to official Washington by Mr. Hous- 
ton and members of the Caravel staff 
helped pave the way for the first 
modest appropriation which resulted 
in October, 1940. High spot in this 
promotional effort was an interview 
with the late President Roosevelt on 
September 26, 1940. The President 
heartily endorsed the plan and made 
a number of valuable suggestions as 


every 


‘ 


to the way the program should be 
pointed up. 

The early realization of extensive 
wartime obligations of the companies 
capable of producing these films 
brought about the first model of in- 
dustry-wide cooperation: sharing re- 
sponsiblities for the first series were 
Audio Productions, Caravel Films, 
the Jam Handy Organization, Loucks 
«x Norling and Ray-Bell Films. A 
“pilot program of films on the lathe 
was allocated to the Jam Handy 
staff. First series were in the area of 
Machine Shop Work, Precision Mea- 
surement and Shipbuilding Skills, 
deemed at that time the most import- 
ant subject areas for wartime skill 
training. 


To Ernie—Our Great Friend 


* E. L. Schroeper, widely known in 
the visual education industry and for 
25 years with the Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, passed away in 
Davenport, Iowa, on February 20 
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after a year’s illness. “Ernie,” as he 
was known to thousands of dealers, 
distributors and others, identified with 
visual education, suffered a general 
breakdown in health and was on 
leave of absence from Victor until 
his death. 

High tribute was paid to “Ernie” 
by S. G. Rose, executive vice-president 
of the corporation, for outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of 
the progress of the industry and 
visual education as a whole. 

“As an associate of Ernie for some 
25 years,” Mr. Rose said, “I was in 
a position to observe his work and 
accomplishments. Probably no man in 
the industry had a bigger personal 
list of friends and acquaintances in 
every part of the United States than 
he; I know of no one with more 
enthusiasm for, nor who worked 
more strenuously in behalf of visual 
education, He ranks high in the list 
ot those who helped make our in- 
dustry what it is today.” 

We do not say “farewell” to Ernie. 
His vigor and enthusiasm and de 
votion to the ideal of visual education 
and the cause of the specialized deal- 
er have built a permanent place for 
him in our hearts. Men like him 
make an industry; they are part of its 
permanent history. 


Of Men and Wings 


* Currently receiving wide showing 


‘is Of Men and Wings, \atest motion 


picture of United Air Lines. 


Made on a rather low budget, 
largely from library clips, the film is 
nevertheless well done. There is little 
of the lack of continuity too often 
found in the stock shot type of pic- 
ture. For this G, D. Gudebrod of 
N. W. Ayer Co., who supervised and 
supplied the words, Jack Schaindlin, 
music, and the B. K, Blake organi- 
zation, who produced, can take credit. 

Of Men and Wings tells the story 
of air transport since the inception of 
coast-to-coast air mail 25 years ago. 
As an aid in orienting the story with 
the times, generous use is made of 
old newsreel clippings. Harding's 
nomination in 1920, Red Grange gal 
loping across the gridiron in 1924, 
Gertrude Ederle’s channel swim in 
1926, Bobby Jones’ grand slam in golf 
in 1930 are a few of these. Inter- 
spersed with the old newsreel shots 


(PLEASE TURN TO THE NEXT PAGE) 
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BELL SYSTEM COMPANIES SHOW “TELEPHONE HOUR” FILM 


+ Few peopl realize how much the 
telephone system and telephone en 
gineers have contributed to making 


the great radio networks. Without 


miles of telephone company wire over 
which network programs are carried, 
and without the skill of telephone 
maintenance men, network — radio 
would not exist today. 

his is the story the tele phon com 
pany is telling in its new film, Tele 
phone Hour, be ing shown throughout 
the United States by member com 
panies of the Bell System. 

Produced by Leslie Roush Produc 
tions, Inc., 


the N. W. Ayer Co., Telephone Hour 


is a film version of the NBC 


under the supervision ol 


radio 
program sponsored by the telephone 
company. The picture opens with the 
narrating announcer, Floyd Mack, in 
troducing Donald Voorhees, conduc 
tor of the Telephone Hour orchestra, 
Tom Shirley, commercial announcer, 
and Josef Hoffmann, famous pianist 


and guest star of the program. After 





(Above) Opening title of the new canine training film reviewed in these pages 


> 


this, the 22'4-minute film simulates 
an actual program performance. 

During the first orchestral number 
the camera leaves the radio studio 
and pictures the switchboards, frames 
and other facilities of the telephone 
company carrying the music out over 
the network to the many NBC afhli 
ates broadcasting the program. 

In the mid program commercial, 
fom Shirley tells of the many ad 
ances the telephone company has 
made in carrier systems: coaxial cable 
ind VHF relay stations, which are 
ready to provide a network for tele 
vision in the near future, 

For entertainment Telephone Hou 
is outstanding. Josef Hoffmann plays 
Rachmaninoft’s “Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor” and 


Concerto,” This is photographed from 


Beethoven’s “Emperor 


many angles, but notably, in many of 
the brilliant passages, from directly 
above the keyboard. This enables 
those interested in piano technique 
to study the style of a master pianist 


—R.S. 


in the best possible manner. 





FILM PREVUES 


(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 


is appropriate music: “Yes, We Have 
“Exactly Like You,” 


etc. Other sequences show the vari- 


No Bananas,” 


ous steps of progress in airline equip 
ment from the old biplanes of the 
twenties to the latest DC-6. 

Of Men and Wings is being dis 
tributed by United Air Lines through 
its educational department and dis 


trict trafic managers. 


Hudnut’s “Fit and Fair” 
* Richard 
motion picture, Fit and Fair, is now 


Hudnut’s new l6mm 


being distributed to high schools 





Produced 


throughout the 


country. 
primarily to teach the basic principles 
of good posture and good grooming 
to high school age girls, promotion 
is included for cosmetics in general. 
\fter an opening scene illustrating 
the natural beauty and grace of the 
women of Bali, and the classic lines 
of the legendary Greek women in 
their flowing gowns, the picture goes 
on to explain how the very qualities 
we admire in these women can be 
achieved by almost all high school 
girls through training and care. 
Along with scenes of what every 
girl can do for self-improvement there 
are sequences of the Ann Delafield 
beauty school in New York, showing 
going througli_ the 
treatment of corrective exercise, make 


lovely models 
up and coiffure analysis, and correct 
styling to fit each girl’s type. 

Fit and Fair has received a wel 
come from audiences of high school 
girls wherever shown, Produced in 
Kodachrome by Films for Industry, 


New York. 


Slidefilm Series on “*Fluids” 

* Continuing the Air Age Physics 
series which began with a Kit-set on 
Mechanics, the Jam Handy Organiza 
tion of Detroit, Michigan, has com- 
pleted a new Kit-set of 13 discus 
sional type slidefilms on the subject 
Fluids. 

Included are 1,042 pictures, with 
each film unit divided into lessons, 
each lesson followed by review and 
quiz sections. Subjects covered are: 
1. Liquid Pressure. 2, Transmitting 
Pressure Through Liquids. 3. Buoy- 








The’ forecasts provided by the United States Weather 
Bureau mong the most valuable services rendered 


by our Government. Besides being useful to ordinary 


citizens in all walks of life, they are absolutely indispen- 


sable to many industries, such as shipping, agriculture 
and fishing, 


ancy and Archimedes’ Principle. 4. 
Density and Specific Gravity—Flota- 
tion. 5, Specific Gravity of Solids and 
Liquids. 6, Atmospheric Pressure. 7. 
Exploring the Atmosphere — Stream- 
line Flow. 8. Barometers and Weath- 
er. 9. Gas Pressure. 10. Measuring 
Fluid Pressure. 11. Bermoulli’s Prin- 
ciple. 12, Reciprocating Pumps, 13. 
Jet Pumps, Siphons, Rotating Pumps. 
Textual guide lines are included with 
each picture. Distribution is through 
the Jam Handy Organization. 


How to Teach a Job 


+ Using techniques already proved 
successful in industrial training, Syn- 


dicate Store Merchandiser of New 
York has produced a 35mm _ sound 
slidefilm, How to Teach a Job, for 





use of retail stores in employee train- 
ing. A 4-step teaching method is 
shown in operation from stock room 
to sales floor and store office. The 
film also points out results of faulty 
job instruction. Running time 10 
minutes. 


On Training the Trainer 


* One hundred and fifty canine en- 
thusiasts recently attended a showing 
of Training You to Train Your Dog, 
latest product of the newly formed 
United Specialists, Inc., at the Monte 
Carlo Preview Room in New York. 

The picture, in Kodachrome and 
32 minutes in length, is based on 
the Doubleday book of the same 
name, written by Blanche Saunders, 
well known dog trainer, and illus- 
trated by Louise Branch, Miss Branch 
lensed Training You to Train Your 
Dog at her Quaker Hill estate in 
Connecticut. It shows Miss Saunders 
going through the training steps with 
a variety of canines belonging to such 
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A BUSINESS SCREEN FEATURE REVIEW OF THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION FILM PROGRAM 





Movies in Overalls 


OVIES in overalls are motion pictures to 
train people. They are not made to enter 
tain, not produced for the general audience 

of all ages and all interests, not built around dra- 
matic plots based on the lowest common denomi 
nators . . . they are not films of play for human 
beings at play. Rather, they are motion pictures at 
work, helping to do the work of mankind, helping 
him to learn more quickly, more easily, and better, 
the things he must know to be a citizen, a wage 
earner and bread-winner. In short, they are train- 
ing films—films in overalls. 

No gaily lighted marquee marks the place where 
these films are shown, and no searchlights stab the 
sky when a new one is born for these films 
are born in shops, made by shopmen, The “actor” 
. and the films 
are shown by shopmen to men who would be shop- 


is a skilled master of his craft 


men. No blurbs, no stars, no casual use of the 
words “stupendous,” “colossal” — no press agent's 
chatter about the multi-million dollar cost will 
make these films succeed. They will either train 
shopmen more easily and quickly and better than 
they have been trained before, or they won't, and 
only these practical results count. 


The production of training films takes on the 
seriousness of this purpose. They work, or they 
don’t, and the question becomes, “What makes a 
training film work?” If the answer were obvious, 
if all training films worked, an article like this 
would never need be written. Prosaic films like 
these are new, some succeed and others don’t. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss the 
thinking and experience that went into the pro- 
duction of 457 training films made by the Office 
of Education so that (1) the films themselves will 
be better understood, (2) others faced with similar 
tasks of production may have the opportunity of 
profiting from that thinking, and (3) research and 
study of the films themselves may be stimulated. 

The making of a training film involves responsi 
bilities of the producer that cannot be avoided or 
tossed off lightly. The motion picture he produces 
will probably be shown to more trainees and leave 
a more indelible imprint on their minds than al- 
most any other form of communication. The film 
maker cannot—if he has any sense of responsibility 
whatsoever—play footloose and fancy free with the 
individuals who want to learn and who see his 
films in order to learn. 

The mere fact that so little was known in 1941 
about the production of a genuinely effective train- 
ing film only served to double the responsibility of 
the film maker. He had the difficult task of pro- 
ducing an effective film, and the even more difficult 
task of pioneering in a relatively new field of film 
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production. Much of this responsibility remains. 
Every fact learned and every testimonial reported 
showing the power of the motion picture in train 
ing only adds to and serves to remind all instruc 
tional film makers of their responsibility. 

One of the primary responsibilities of the film 
maker is the recognition that when he makes a 
training film he must commit himself, wittingly or 
unwittingly. He is compelled to make decisions 
and to commit himself in terms of Ais audience, 
his content, and his selected form of communica 
tion. All three must be understood, for all three are 
a part of his final presentation . he cannot say 
he does not know. He must end with a picture on 
the screen of selected content, shown in a given 
manner, for a specified period of time, and with 
a selected bit of sound or commentary. The film 
maker in a sense plays God and must accept his 
own creation. These three basic phases of all train 


ing film production will be discussed in order. 


Basie Assumptions: Audience 


The audience of the film being planned is the 
unseen and silent partner of the film maker. No 
film makes sense save in terms of that audience, 
for the film is not complete, has not done its job, 
until it has secured the desired reaction from the 
audience. What the film maker knows about that 
audience, becomes the basis for many decisions that 
will have far-reaching effects not only on his con- 
tent but on his film form as well. If he does not 
know, and must depend on estimation, the difh 


culty is increased, but his decisions whether based 





on tact or judgment will be equally definite and 
have equally concrete manifestations in his finished 
films. It is pertinent therefore to this discussion to 
consider the basic assumptions that were made in 
regard to the audience of these particular films. 

A. We assumed that the trainee would want to 
learn how to do the job, This assumption was 
directly related to others; namely, that students 
in shop classes training for the job would be the 
only ones who would be seeing these films. Ours 
was not a random audience gathered to see a 
“movie.” It was a training group, and in war 
time, a group that as soon as it was trained would 
start collecting pay checks on the production line. 

One answer would have been the production of 
a single motivational film for each series. This has 
more merit than combining motivational material 
with each film. During a war period when the 
essential quality of such productions would neces 
sarily suffer from the speed of production and the 
shortages of skilled craftsmen, such films would 
inevitably become recruiting films, It did not seem 
desirable to undertake the production of a motiva 
tional series of films. 


In each film there is some slight motivational 
material growing out of the job, but in the main 
we assumed that the student saw the film because 
he wanted to learn, that learning the essential facts 
of the job was interesting, and that “interest did 
not have to be added.” 


B. We assumed that the trainee would see each 
film several times. We assumed this because the 
film content of instructional material was so com 
pact that no student could hope to achieve mastery 
of that content without seeing it-more than once. 
It was our hope that the average trainee would 
see the film three and possibly four times in order 
to allow full benefit of seeing the job in its entirety, 
learning the sequence of procedures, learning the 
vocabulary and terminology presented, noticing and 
studying the fine points of the physical actions of 
the operator, and finally permitting full adaptation 
of the general material presented in the film to the 
immediate shop conditions of the trainee. 

The production of a more compact film fitted 
in better with the existing traditions of film utiliza 
tion, shop periods, and instructional material. No 
one has yet written a shop text which the student 
is expected to master in one reading. 

C. We assumed that a skilled instructor would 
use the film. It is dificult to see how any other 
assumption is possible if you assume that the film 
is to fit into a series of lessons organized into a 
regular course of study, and dealing with subject 
matter too difficult to be learned in a single lesson. 
One of the primary roles of the instructor is to 
know each student well enough to start him at 
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the point where he is, and then to so select the 


subject matter that the student travels from the 
known-to-the-unknown through a series of care 
fully graded lessons. Selecting the point where the 
student is, and then selecting the series of lessons 
best fitted for the particular class of students are 
tasks that no film can do. The instructor is re 
quired to select the film and to use it when it fits 
his class best. 

D. We assumed that each motion picture as a 
part of a visual aids unit would be accompanied 
by a silent filmstrip and an‘ instructor's manual. 
The first 48 motion pictures were made to stand 
alone. The concept and the execution of the idea 
of the motion picture and filmstrip, and instructor's 
manual came later and as a result of our experience 
with the first 48. We found that having a silent 
filmstrip enabled us to improve the motion picture 
in the following ways: (1) material required in 
the film such as blueprints, and mathematical cal 
culations, for complete coverage of the job and for 
providing a “sense of familiarity with the job” but 
which were static, could be put in the filmstrip and 
held on the screen for study as long as necessary; 
(2) material required to present alternate methods 
of doing an operation could be introduced in the 
filmstrip. Both methods might be equally acceptable 
but using both in the motion picture would destroy 
its continuity. (3) The filmstrip could assume part 
of the burden of generalization, summary of opera- 
tions and high points, and could provide an excel 
lent method of adapting the general material of 
the film to the local conditions existing in a par- 
ticular shop. All these things assisted in making 
the motion picture more effective by permitting its 
tempo to be more real, by improving its pictorial 
continuity, and by reducing the cost of the film. 

E. Additional assumptions, There were other as 
sumptions in regard to the character of the audi- 
ence, and the type of utilization that the film and 
filmstrip would receive. The assumptions discussed 
however constitute the more important ones in 
terms of their effect on the final motion picture. 


Nature of the Film Content 


The film maker cannot make a training film 
without committing himself in terms of a content 
that is usually unfamiliar. It comes to him in verbal 
form, already well organized and with an implicit 
philosophy of selection and psychology of presenta 
tion. The film maker must take this content and re 
organize and re-think it im terms of pictorial pres 
entation, knowing in advance that his final picture 
will have to compete with the traditional verbal 
presentation with students and instructors who 
have taken the verbal form for granted. 

A. Philosophy. All instructional content has im 
plicit in it a philosophy of education. This is par 
ticularly true of the field of vocational training that 
is marked by conflicts between opposing philoso 
phies. There exists today two main philosophies of 
vocational training. The first organizes all shop 
instruction in terms of basic principles, and teaches 
these basic principles more or less abstractly early 
in the course. The application of these principles 
to specific jobs comes later. Such a course will have 
lessons with headings such as Basic Principles of 
Speeds and Feeds, or Principles of Holding Work 
on the Lathe. The second approach would provide 
a series of real jobs, graded in terms of difficulty, 
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PRODUCERS of the USOE FILM PROGRAM 


These 36 Companies Produced 457 Training Films for the U. S. Office of Education 


EASTERN STATES 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. * 


* Machine Shop Work (3 films in series) 
* Aircraft Work (10 films in series) 
* Engineering (9 films in series) 


Bray Stupios, INc.* 
* Aircraft Work (17 films in series) 


CARAVEL FILMs, INc.* 


* Machine Shop Work (5 films in series) 

* Shipbuilding Skills (5 films in series) 

* Problems in Supervision (10 films in series) 
* Plastics (10 films in series) 


CENTURY PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


* Automotive Operation and Maintenance 
(4 films in series) 


* Safety in the Shop (1 film) 


DEFRENES AND COMPANY 


* Welding Procedures (5 films in series) 
* Automotive Operation and Maintenance 
(5 films in series) 


FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 
* Foundry Practice (4 films in series) 


JOHN A. HAESELER 
* Nursing (1 film in series) 


HARTLEY PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
* Machine Shop Work (5 films in series) 


HERBERT KERKOW 
* Aircraft Work (10 films in series) 
* Problems in Supervision (3 films in series) 
Loucks & NORLING STUDIOS* 
* Machine Shop Work (8 films in series) 
* Engineering (10 films in series) 
* Accessory Assembly (2 films in series) 
MEDICAL FILM GUILD 
* Machine Shop Work (1 film in series) 


Mopbe-Art Pictures, INc.* 
* Machine Shop Work (5 films in series) 
* Problems in Supervision (5 films in series) 
TED NEMETH STuDIOs* 
* Machine Shop Work (2 films in series) 
* Aircraft Work (5 films in series) 
* Nursing (5 films in series) 
THE PATHESCOPE CO. OF AMERICA* 
* Aircraft Work (5 films in series) 


West Coast SOUND Srupios, INC. 
* Machine Shop Work (5 films in series) 
WILLARD PICTURES 
* Nursing (9 films in series) 
WORCESTER FILMS CORPORATION 
* Machine Shop Work (5 films in series) 


EMERSON YORKE STUDIO 
* Machine Shop Work (23 films in series) 


*See track innouncements of these producers which appear in 


ages of this issuc 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM COMPANY * 
* Machine Shop Work (16 films in series) 
* Foundry Practice (10 films in series) 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY* 
* Optical Craftsmanship (6 films in series) 


THE CALVIN COMPANY 


* Machine Shop Work (5 films in series) | 
* Electrical Work (12 films in series) | 
* Farm Work (14 films in series) | 


EscAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
* Machine Shop Work (9 films in series) 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, INC.* 


* Machine Shop Work (5 films in series) 
* Aircraft Work (15 films in series) 
* Shipbuilding Skills (5 films in series) 
* Precision Wood Machining 
(10 films in series) 
* Automotive Operation and Maintenance 
(5 films in series) 


HARFILMS, INC. 
* Machine Shop Work (1 film in series) 


JAMIESON FILM LABORATORIES 
* Aircraft Work (5 films in series) 


Ray-BELL Fi_ms, INc.* 


* Machine Shop Work (26 films in series) 
* Electrical Work (16 films in series) 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


ANSON BOND PRODUCTIONS 
* Refrigeration Service (5 films in series) 
GRAPHIC FILMs* 
* Engineering (4 films in series) 


HUGH HARMAN PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
* Shipbuilding Skills (7 films in series) 


W. A. PALMER & COMPANY 
* Problems in Supervision (4 films in series) 


PHOTO & SOUND, INc.* 
* Shipbuilding Skills (5 films in series) 
* Precision Wood Machining 
(10 films in series) 


R.C.M. Propuctions, INc.* 
* Shipbuilding Skills (13 films in series) 
* Precision Wood Machining 
(19 films in series) 
FREDERICK K. ROCKETT COMPANY * 
* Refrigeration Service (10 films in series) 


TRADEFILMS, INC. 
* Aircraft Work (10 films in series) 


GENE K. WALKER & ASSOCIATES 
* Shipbuilding Skills (5 films in series) 
* Automotive Operation and Maintenance 
(5 films in series) 
WoopDarRD PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
* Farm Work (3 films in series) 
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A SECOND LOOK AT FILMS 
by Bill Griffiths” 


N THE NORMAL COURSE of human affairs, 
wholesale eulogy is reserved for ceremonial 
occasions. The laying of a cornerstone is one 

such; a funeral is another. In the case of men or 
movements newly born or finally laid to rest, 
enthusiastic encomiums are adequate and fitting. 
Future promise or past performance may be hailed 
with perfect safety, and failure to join in the 
chorus betokens a churlish spirit, 

With going concerns, however, the case is some- 
what different. The enterprises we live with call 
for action on specifics. In such a situation, mere 
zeal is not enough. Enthusiasm we doubtless need 
but, alone, it gives no guidance on any specific 
problem—worse, it may even blind us to what 
the problems are. 

Consider the case with instructional films.’ Voices 
abound to tell us that films are a wonderful thing 

“Films will enable us to teach more in less time” 
“Films will revolutionize education” 
“Films are the most potent means of mass educa- 
tion ever devised” “Films will enable the 
average citizen to deal intelligently with the prob- 
lems of the modern world” . . . “Films will bring 
about international understanding” . . . “We need 
more films.” Statements of this general character 
are familiar, and many more could be added. 


The unfortunate thing about such asser- 
tions is not that they are necessarily false. They 
may be entirely true (when sufficiently qualified). 
The difficulty is that taken just as they stand, and 
taken, too, in terms of the notions they sometimes 
tend to encourage, statements of this type may 
retard what they hope to promote. 

Implicit in them all is what might well be called 
the dominant superstition of our times—the notion 
that means per se are somehow self-directing 
toward desirable ends, the belief that techniques 
in and of themselves can rise above the manner 
and aims of their application. All the statements 
cited imply that a special magic resides in films 
per se. Films, it seems, by their nature, are auto- 
matically harnessed to the beautiful, good, and 
true, Films, it appears, cannot go wrong. They are 
powers which, once invoked, work alone. 

Yet everyone knows quite well that “it ain't 
necessarily so.” Tremendous potentialities the me- 
dium certainly has, but when they come to fruition, 
it is not because of what films do but because of 
what we do with them. Films do not decide to 
make themselves. We decide. Films do not select 
the material they should cover. We make the 
selection. Films do not design themselves. We 
design them. Films do not determine the ends they 
shall serve. We determine those ends. And we may 
decide wisely or unwisely. We may select material 
appropriately or inappropriately. We may design 
well or ill. We may choose good ends or bad. All 
along the line, from the broadest conception of 
ntent and structure to the smallest detail of execu- 





"Associate Director of Production, Encyclopedia Britannica Films In 
rmerly New York Regional Director, Division of Visual Aids for 
r Training, U. S. Office of Education 

The present discussion is intentionally limited to what are ordinarily 
Hed ‘educational films instructional films,’’ “‘training films’’ and 

he like. While the generic term “‘films’’ is often used, it is intended 
refer to sound motion pictures of the above general types 
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tion, it is not some abstract thing called “films” 
that does this or that. We make the decisions. 


Needless to emphasize, a given film can be 
appropriate. It can be authentic. It can be stylisti 
cally excellent. It can be effective. It can serve 
some desirable end. All this can be so and, hap- 
pily, often is. But there is nothing whatever in 
films per se that insures that happy result. The 
medium is neutral and makes no guarantees. So 
far, indeed, is the medium from saving us from 
ourselves that a film can be a film and still be a 
sad mistake. It can be quite inappropriate to the 
job it is trying to do. It can be inaccurate, It can 
be misleading. It can be stylistically bad. It can 
be quite ineffective, or perhaps far less effective 
than might have been expected. It can serve some 
dubious or essentially trivial end. Again, the point 
we need to stress, elementary as it may seem, is 
that a mere interest in films guarantees nothing 
whatsoever. Celluloid is remarkably open-minded. 
Quite apart from veracity, style, and intent, cel- 
luloid does not even insist that the form you choose 
to give it can rightly be called a film. 


Films will enable us to teach more in 
less time? But many a film has put men to sleep, 
and even the reader himself may have dozed on 
some occasions. Films will revolutionalize educa- 
tion? But many a film has merely provided a 
novel bottle for the same old wine. Films are the 
most potent means of mass education ever devised? 
But that is to sound a warning as well as to cite 
a hope. Films will enable the average citizen to 
deal intelligently with the problems of the modern 
world? But films as such were on the scene long 
before the Great Depression and the coming of 
World War II. Films will bring about international 
understanding? But Hitler, too, used films. We 
need more films? But quantity is not quality, and 
more does not mean better. 


To repeat, films as such are neutral. The claims 
we make for them can be realized, at least in im 
pressive measure, but our purpose will not be fur- 
thered by enthusiasm alone. Indeed, uncritical en 
thusiasm may delude us into thinking that, merely 
by working with films, we ally ourselves with a 
magic device which, like the philosopher's stone, 
will somehow transmute leaden efforts into golden 
results. To pursue the analogy further, progress in 
chemistry came when men abandoned the notion 
ot invoking magic powers and settled down to the 
business of sober and painstaking effort. And per- 
haps it is equally true that films will fulfill their 








promise when we realize that making a film 
even deciding to make a film—is a heavy respon 
sibility, not some safe and easy road to glory and 
the good. The responsibilities are indeed tremen 
dous, and the hazards are very great. 

The responsibilities referred to, of course, are 
those which pertain most directly to the actual 
production of avowedly educational films, Still, 
some of them conceivably may be of general in 
terest. Among the many that could be cited, three 
will be noted here: (1) the responsibility toward 
the medium, (2) the responsibility toward subject 
matter, (3) the responsibility toward the audience. 


The responsibility toward the medium 
has several aspects. To begin with, there is the 
question of what we consider the function of the 
medium to be. Doubtless that question permits, 
and possibly even requires, a broad area of dis- 
agreement. Perhaps it can be said, however, that 
any medium to be such must have some distinctive 
function or functions. A medium is not all me- 
diums, and to be capable of differentiation, it must 
have distinguishing features. Moreover, its justifica 
tion and special excellence will primarily inhere in 
such of its attributes as happen to be unique. Pre 
sumably, too, those attributes will determine the 
medium’s uses and will render certain purposes 
more suitable than others. 

Sculpture, for example, does not come into its 
own by assuming that it can or should serve the 
purposes of painting. And if the job at hand calls 
for a landscape or a mural, a sculptor, out of his 
very regard for the proper uses of stone, will readily 
leave the assignment to a medium better suited to 
the special end in view. Poetry is a wonderful 
thing, but we do not therefore employ it as the 
language of legal contract. Music well may be what 
Beethoven claimed it was, a greater revelation than 
all of knowledge and all of philosophy, but we do 
not therefore use it for scientific reports. 

How all this bears on films may seem a bit ob 
scure. Nor does the present space and purpose 
permit an attempt to show how direct the relevance 
is. The claim, however, is this: That the sound 
motion picture is one medium among others; that 
it has its own special province of unique suitability 
and excellence; and that not all teaching purposes 
are appropriate to films. All of which is to say that 
merely to determine what should be taught is not 
to define what films should teach. 

“Communication” and “language” are words 
that can lead us astray. In one sense it is useful to 
be able to say that both music and maps “com 
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municate.” For certain purposes it is entirely legiti- 
mate to speak of murals and mathematics as 
“languages.” But if points of similarity blind us to 
equally important points of difference, we may 
falsely assume an interchangeability of mediums to 
the point of perverting and blunting them all. 

Teaching involves communication. True enough. 
The film is a medium of communication, Again, 
true enough. But it does not therefore follow that 
regardless of the nature of what is to be commu 
nicated the film is an appropriate medium. Com 
munication is not some single function except at 
the broadest level of generalization, and no single 
medium is appropriate to all ends. If any one me 
dium did possess so universal a suitability and ex 
cellence, it would seem a little strange that we 
should ever use any other. 

In one sense transportation is a single thing- 
the moving of persons and goods. But that does not 
imply that the means of transportation are essen 
tially interchangeable. It does not mean that trains 
should be used at sea or ships on land. It does not 
mean that airplanes are normally appropriate for 
carrying coal, or that a serum urgently needed 
should go by local freight. Bicycles are not buses, 
and pipelines are not planes. 

The special function or functions of films may 
tend to be elusive. But that circumstance alone does 
not mean that they do not exist. One difficulty with 
films, of course, is just that their very richness can 
be a handicap. They can do so many things, we 
may think they should do them all. But what a 
thing can be used for may or may not throw light 


on what its proper purposes are. 


We need to distinguish {ar more than we 
do between intrinsic and extrinsic effects. A house 
burns and a pig is roasted. The house has served a 
purpose—but not the purpose of a house. An air 
plane propeller is used to dry the washing. The 
plane has served a function—but not the function 
of a plane. A piece of sculpture is employed as 
ballast for a ship. The sculpture most certainly has 
an effect—but not the effect of a statue. A motion 
picture is given the job of merely making state- 
ments (or of saving us the trouble of leafing 
through some stills). The film makes a contribu- 
tion—but not the contribution of a film. 

There may very well be occasions when special 
circumstances will force us to use a given means 
for largely extrinsic ends, But exigencies should 
not prescribe the practice to be preferred. Again, 
the point to be stressed is that merely to note an 
effect is not to establish any necessary connection 
whatever between the instrumentality used and the 
specific effect achieved. 

Our first responsibility toward the medium, then, 
is to see that we employ it for those of its at- 
tributes which constitute its special and distinctive 
character. Our first responsibility, that is to say, is 
toward the medium in its function. Our second re 
sponsibility is toward the medium in its form. We 
do not have to use it, but if we decide to use it we 
are obliged to use it well. Appropriateness of a 
medium to a purpose by no means automatically 
safeguards the difficult matter of form. 

Just as deciding what should be taught is not to 
define what films should teach, so, too, defining 
what a film should teach is not to determine ap- 
propiate style. Knowing a building is needed is 
not to give it design. With films as with buildings, 
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The Visual Aids Unit 


by J. Stanley Mcintosh” 


HE VISUAL AIDS UNIT was a constant 
three-ring circus production problem, but it 
paid off in war training classrooms by pre- 
senting subject matter with a plan and a punch. 
The phrase, Visual Aids Unit (VAU) was 
especially coined by the Division of Visual Aids 
for War Training of USOE to cover a three- 
part chain reaction dose of education on a very 
specific subject, of importance in some phase of 
the war effort. The three parts, closely correlated 
and interdependent, are: 
1. Instructor's Manual 
2. 16 mm sound motion picture 


? 


3. 35mm filmstrip, 

The VAU was created to meet a need in the 
varying instructional setups of the armed forces, 
engineering and vocational schools, and within in- 
dustry—the greatest users of training films. 


The need was a result of a fundamental 
reason, namely, instructors didn’t know how to 
use the motion picture to the trainee’s best ad- 
An instructional procedure in common 
practice was something like this; (instructor speak- 
ing) “The rest of the period will be used to show 
you a movie. I haven’t had time to see it, so 
we'll look it over together while it’s here. When 


vantage. 


the film is over, you’re dismissed.” 

We all know that this method of using a film 
is dead wrong. In the right sense of the word, it 
is not utilization at all. 


The three-part Visual Aids Unit established a 
method of presentation which could be used effec- 
tively by even the inexperienced instructor, It was 
a ready-made unit of study. The film provided an 
orientation, an expert demonstration of the job and 
established working procedures; the manual, based 
entirely upon the motion picture, allowed detailed 
study and discussion of the key steps in learning 
the skill; the manual, also confined to only the 
material in film and filmstrip coordinated the two 
by providing a utilization plan. 

A somewhat different kind of a motion picture 
sometimes resulted when it became the part of a 
VAU. Static material which was important to the 
teaching unit but not necessary to the motion pic- 
ture continuity was shown in the filmstrip only. 
Alternate processes or machines which would have 
broken the continuity :f shown in the motion pic- 
ture were included in the filmstrip. All this tended 


*Associate in Research and Production—Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
Formerly Visual Aids Specialist and Regional Director Chicago Office, 
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to make a smoother, simpler and more under- 
standable picture and it was still possible to retain 
the material important in teaching the skill. 

The first 48 motion pictures released by the 
Division had no instruction manual, no supple- 
mentary filmstrip. They were released cold. 


Now, in the hands of an especially skilled 
instructor, the motion picture was most efficient 
in terms of educative values. Used by the daily 
run of instructors, however, the motion picture 
was a very passive experience, little better than a 
textbook at getting desired results. Obviously, it 
was of utmost importance to save the motion pic- 
ture from being presented as an isolated island 
of experience. 

So, beginning motion picture no. 49, the VAU 
was initiated. (Subsequently, the first 48 motion 
pictures were supplemented with Instructor’s Man- 
uals, plus filmstrips from blowups of the 35mm 
dupe negatives.) The big show really started, and 
some of the chronic headaches and _ interesting 
notes are these: 

(1) Scarcely a single motion picture producer's 
staff had any love for dealing in the static media 
of filmstrips and handbooks. 

(2) Already burdened and heckled writers moaned 
over the additional assignment of writing a “dull” 
filmstrip script and an Instructor's Manua! “that 
would never be looked at by the instructor, any- 
way.” 

(3) The filmstrip, containing anywhere from 25-60 
frames, had some pretty exacting requirements. 
It had to: 

a. Review the basic principles and important 
points of the film pictorially. 

b. Amplify points and procedures only touched 
or mentioned in the motion picture. 

c. Cover some important facts, objects and meth- 
ods not even mentioned in the motion picture, but 
of significance in the related field of subject matter. 

d. Be organized logically, to the point of group- 
ing closely related frames into chapter headings, or 
sequences. 

e. Be shot, more often than not, on the set at 


’ the same time as the filming of the.motion picture. 


(On these occasions, the contempt of a motion 
picture crewman for a still photographer some- 
times grows to a white heat. They dislike nothing 
more than to “stop rolling” for a still.) 

f. Have discussion-type questions on each frame. 

g. Tie-in clearly with the caption which, more 
than incidentally, had to have eye appeal, be cor- 
rect in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
(4) The Instructor's Manual, a fundamental part 
of the Visual Aids Unit, explains the function of 
not only the manual itself, but of the motion pic- 
ture and the filmstrip. It explains to the instructor 
what the trainee should know before he sees the 
film and filmstrip and gives a when-how tip off 
to the instructor on utilization, in addition to list- 
ing the objectives of the motion picture, the out- 
line of the motion picture, and the commentary. 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
WASHINGTON 


Producers and Users of USOE Training Films 
Centlemen: 


It is a pleasure to call attention to the training film 
production program of the United States Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, through this issue 
of Business Screen. 


A training program of unprecedented proportions 

7 faced this nation at the outset of the war. Every prob- 

lem of production was also a problem of training. The 

training films produced by the Office of Education and 

other governmental agencies helped materially in solv- 

.. ing the problems of training—helped by assisting train- 

ing directors to train more people, more quickly, more 
effectively. 

These training films remain as 2 permanent contribu- 
tion to education, since training for war production 
differs very little from training for peace-time produc- 
tion. These films will continue to help train people, and 
so contribute to ‘the security’ of the nation in peace as 
they did in war, for a citizenry well trained vocationally 
is equally essential in both peace and war. 


Sincerely yours, 


Watson B. Miller, Administrator 



























FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 





Producers and Users of USOE Training Films 


Gentlemen: 


In the production and use of the training films pro- 
duced by the Office of Education and other govern- 
mental agencies during the war, we achieved a new 
understanding of the role these effective instruments 
could play in education. 














Now, one of the primary tasks of education is the 
long-term work of building a world-wide and enduring 
peace. In helping to solve many of the problems inherent 
in this undertaking, the motion picture may well prove 
to be at least as important as the printing press. 


























To the thousands of individuals from schools, fac- 
tories, commercial organizations and professional 
groups who worked with this Office in the production 
of its own training films, I want to offer the thanks and 
profound appreciation of the Office of Education. 
The skill, experience, and vocational understanding 
extended so generously and incorporated in these films 
remain to assist in the long-term task which lies ahead. 





















































Cordially yours, 


9.90 Lercdabeerha 


J. W. Studebaker, 


Commissioner 











































FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Producers and Users of USOE Training Films 
Gentlemen: 


The wartime training film production program of the 
Division of Visual Aids, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, comes to an end. A library of 457 visual aids units 
in the broad field of vocational training has been com- 
pleted. Some 60,000 prints of these are now in use here 
and abroad. 

The production program was a cooperative one made 
possible by thousands of people who worked on the 
production, who advised on the technical aspects of the 
content, who provided tools and equipment, and who 
assisted in the planning of the films themselves. 

The program was also experimental. The visual aids 
unit, the integration of films in series, the use of films 
to teach physical skills, the new applications of the 
camera, the various types of commentary —all these 
were experimental. 

Ina sense, the films must speak for themselves. Their 
production can only mark the beginning . . . the instruc- 
tional values they bring to the schools that use them 
must provide the final evaluation. 


Yours sincerely, 


—_F bbe E/ Frock — 


Floyde E. Brooker, Director 
Division of Visual Aids for 
War Training 





The spoken word—through radio—was 
broadcast to all those who would listen. 


The audio-visual film brings learning into 
focus. It is mass communication of controlled 
experience through control of Time and 
Space, Size and Speed. The ideal film is 
planned and developed by master teachers 
and presents experience which has the emo- 
tional flavor of reality. 











The Problem 





United States Office of Education's 
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457 TRAINING FILMS COVER BASIC 


it Division of Visual Aids for War Training, 
United States Office of Education, was set up in 
January, 1941, to initiate a program of training 
films for industry. The problem was to develop 
skill-training films which would merit acceptance of 
both industry and education universally. This was 
both a challenge and an opportunity. It was an 
opportunity to chart the path that had already been 
envisioned, in part, by a few of the leaders in the 
field of audio-visual aids. 


Fifteen pictures were released in November, 
1941. Approval by teachers in almost evey category 
of industrial and vocational training was both im- 
mediate and positive. The program was expanded 
to meet a demand for training films that soon be- 
came widespread and insistent. By June, 1945, 
when the program was terminated, a total of 457 
training films and manuals, and 432 related film- 
strips had been produced. Over 60,000 prints are 
now in use here and abroad and the peacetime 
demand for these films is proving to be as great as 
it was during the war period! 

In 1941 every problem of production was a prob- 
lem of training. A peaceful nation had to turn to 
the arts of war. The bottom of the manpower barrel 
had to be scraped as the able-bodied men went to 
war. Training became the first critical occupation. 
Training directors went off to war, or were on the 
production line using their skills to produce. One 
factory in Chicago had 79 employees in June, 1941; 


by January, 1943, they had 1,575. Only seven men 
remained of the original force. To secure the 1,568 
workers, 4,500 individuals had to be trained! 

Guam fell, then Bataan, then Singapore . . . the 
slogan “Time is Short” hung in our factories . . . and 
back from the fighting fronts came the words, “Too 
little, too late.” In this era the training film produc- 
tion program of the Office of Education was 
launched. 


Could films help train war workers? Men experi- 
enced in production of educational films said “No, 
films have no place in developing physical skills.” 
Training directors reported they had never seen a 
film that could assist in skill training. High officials 
in the government, including the White House, and 
the Office of Education, thought films might help. 

Certainly we could not train the needed millions 
by the traditional methods of apprenticeship with 
one ‘green hand’ learning the skill by years of work- 
ing with an ‘old hand’. Millions had to be trained 
and a mass way of training had to be found. In 
the budget hearings of those days, there was coined 
the statement, “Mass training tools to train more 
men, more quickly, more effectively.” . . . and the 
last was a hope. 

The aim of all film production at that critical 
hour was the coverage of basic skills in occupations 
essential to the war effort. The first films, operation 
of the lathe, the milling machine, the micrometer, 
were on basic skills of the machine shop. This was 


basic to all production for these were the tools that 
made the machines of mass production. Next were 
films on shipbuilding and aircraft production. 


The number of occupations declared critical 
was large enough to permit some selection. This 
made it possible to spearhead into new subejcts 
and to experiment with new types of films to further 
hitherto untried objectives. The series of films on 
nursing, the problems of patternmaking, and farm- 
work, are examples of this. 

Every film was produced in terms of a planned 
series of titles projected far in advance of produc- 
tion. This was necessary to anticipate all contingen- 
cies and to produce effective series of films. The 
457 finally produced were selected from a list of 
over 1700 titles developed from extensive industrial 
surveys, staff research, and from suggestions for 
new productions from the field. The program had 
to be flexible to meet constantly changing condi- 
tions. After consultation with the Navy, some of the 
Shipbuilding Series were dropped as the Navy un- 
dertook coverage of the subejct. Sudden emergen- 
cies, such as the critical shortage of sheep shearers, 
were solved by producing emergency films to meet 
each situation. 

As the first films were used and approved, sug- 
gestions for new films poured into the Division from 
other government agencies, the Armed Forces, in- 
dustries, schools, instructors, and professional 


groups. 




















To develop mass training tools 
for mass production to train 


more workers more quickly 


and more effectively 








SKILLS FOR INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


The first step in considering all such suggestions 
was to check them against this series of questions: 


How important was the training problem to war 
production? 


Could a film assist in solving the training problem? 
How many potential trainees were involved? 
Would the film have long-term peace time train- 
ing value as well as immediate wartime useful- 
ness? 


Was the content covered by an existing film al- 
ready produced or in production? 

Could the film be made, in terms of time, budget, 
and equipment needed? 


In the end, more than 1700 suggested titles were 
considered. Some were dropped because they 
failed to meet the criteria, and others were added 
to the total projected program for consideration. 
Altogether, contracts were awarded for the pro- 
duction of 490 visual aid units. Thirty-three of these 
were dropped because (1) the films could not be 
produced under existing conditions or (2) a closer 
study of the problem developed the mutual con- 
viction that a film would make little contribution. 

The total production program of the Division can 
be listed as follows: 


GROUP A 
Machine Shop Work 
Aircraft Work 


Shipbuilding Skills 
Wood Machining 
ea ad tawek an wed ieee 
Problems of Supervision 
a, ARS aera 
Optical Craftsmanship 
Welding 


oe 
Automotive Maintenance 
NN ee ce 
Refrigeration Service 
Nursing 
Plastics 


The two groups reflect the basic principles of title 
selection, with the bulk of production (Group A) 
directly aimed at increasing war production. Con- 
sidered in terms of the educational objectives 
served, approximately 85% of the films were pro- 
duced to expedite training in specific skills; 5% to 
develop mental and social skills; 5% to develop 
attitudes and appreciations; and 5% to develop 
understanding of basic principles. 

The first 15 titles were released in November, 
1941, and within the first six weeks more than 500 
prints were sold. After this, began the battle for 
reels, cans, and film raw stock—with these supplies 
never wholly adequate to meet completely and 
promptly the wartime demand for prints. Altogether 


more than 50,000 prints of the motion pictures have 
been purchased by industries, schools, the Armed 
Forces and foreign governments. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, China, South Africa, and New Zealand have 
been the heaviest purchasers abroad, with prints 
also going to Russia, India, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, France and Turkey. At 
the present time, the sale of prints continues at a 
rate of 1000 to 1500 per month with akout an even 
division between motion picture and filmstrip prints. 


Some titles have proved more popular than 
others. Such subjects as optical glass grinding and 
shipbuilding have shown a sharp drop in sales with 
the end of the war. Other titles, such as the Super- 
visory Problems and Machine Shop Series, continue 
to show a marked increase in sales—clear evidence 
of their peacetime training value. 

The 457 motion pictures constitute a production 
total of approximately 860 reels. The 432 filmstrips 
produced (covering all subjects except Supervisory 
Problems) averaged 43 frames each. Instructors 
manuals written and published total 457. The entire 
program of production and distribution—an invest- 
ment by Government of three and a half million 
dollars — has resulted in a large and permanent 
library of effective training films of inestimable 
peacetime value to American education and indus- 
try. This investment, moreover, is being constantly 
amortized by revenue accruing to Government by 
income from continuing print sales. 
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Teaching Problems Are Almost Identical 


The problem of production is always a problem of 
training. Except for the urgency of the need for maxi- 
mum production which caused the inclusion of all 
grades of trainees regardless of their fitness for the 
work, the teaching problem for peace and war is the 
same. Essentially the same men need the same in- 
dustrial skills, and use the same machines and ma- 


terials. Every USOE film is equally effective for 
peacetime training. 
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The Visual Aids Unit 


THE MANUAL should be read first by the instructor 
to make a teaching plan for the unit. 


e It gives follow-up activities amplifying the film 
presentation. 


e Presents a pattern for use of film and filmstrip. 


e Presents discussion questions to complement and 
supplement film and filmstrip. 


e Analyzes film and filmstrip content. 
e Organizes film and filmstrip into a teaching unit. 


e Suggests best teaching techniques to present subject 
matter covered by film and filmstrip. 


e Lists available related films and filmstrips. 


e Authenticates the unit by naming individuals who 
cooperated in production of the unit. 














THE MOTION PICTURE provides basic orientation. 


e Explains the principles involved, shows the correct 
working procedures and time sequence of the job. 


e Establishes a working vocabulary applicable to the 
job by using trade or shop terms. 


e Relates the specific job to other similar jobs. 
e Develops an appreciation of the skill to be learned. 


e Develops good working attitudes—encourages pride 
of craftsmanship. 


e Arouses and stimulates the emotional side of learn- 
ing through “self identification.” 


e Provides animated diagrams to clarify teaching. 


e Becomes the presentation of a ‘‘master teacher” be- 
cause it shows the best practice to every student the 
same way every time. 





THE FILMSTRIP provides material for detailed and 
critical analysis and discussion of the steps in the 
operation. 


e Highlights and clarifies specific teaching problems. 
e Reviews pictorially and provides a test for the class. 


e Supplements the film content. Shows alternate pro- 
cedures and includes pertinent static material not 
applicable to the motion picture. 


e Correlates verbal and pictorial presentation of facts. 
e Divides the teaching unit into discussion topics. 


e Aids students to verbalize what was learned pic- 
torially from the motion picture. 


e Serves as a pictorial medium for suggested follow- 
up activities. Allows local adaptations. 



































hold their attention—before we can plan the 
training film. Every training film—to be effective 
—must be planned to fill a specific need for a 
specific audience. 













ALL USOE FILMS ARE BASED ON THESE AUDIENCE ASSUMPTIONS 


® That the trainee will want to learn 
how to do the job. 


® That a skilled instructor will use the 
film as part of a planned program. 


® That the trainee will see the film sev- 
eral times. 


® That a silent filmstrip and manual will 
accompany the film. 





THAT EACH FILM WILL SERVE A SPECIFIC LIMITED 
TRAINING PURPOSE— ALONE, OR AS PART OF A SERIES 











VI EW P 0 | N T The action is shown from the operator's 


viewpoint when any physical skill is being demonstrated. The 
operator sees the action on the screen in the same perspective 
as if he were actually doing the job himself. The trainee easily 
imagines himself doing the job so the picture approaches the 
reality of an actual demonstration rather than becoming the 
picture of a demonstration. 


CAMERA TECHNIQUE tie tiets of the com- 


era must include only the material that immediately concerns the 
trainee. The camera angle must always be the angle that shows 
action best and utilizes the camera to center attention of the 
trainee without such things as pointing with a pencil. The action 
should move slowly enough to allow understanding but not so 
slow that it drags. The pace is determined by the job being shown. 


C 0 M M E N TA RY The commentary is always directly 


related to the picture. It refers only to what is seen. It names 
the things which are seen and explains whether the action shown 
is always true, true in this case only, or generally true. The com- 
mentary gives the why as the picture gives the how of the action. 
It smooths the transition between scenes. It is slow enough for 
comprehension and exactly timed to the action. 


SPECIAL EFFECTS animation was used t0 


show things that otherwise could not be seen, to make abstract 
relationships more understandable, and to develop symbols 
which generalize beyond the usual live action picture. Slow 
motion, split screen, and microphotographs were used when 
necessary to tell the story. Optical effects were used only when 


necessary for a transition, to denote a lapse of time or to handle 
special situations. 
















NM MIC PRODUCTION ROUTINE 


IDEAS for needed training films came from the 
armed forces, other government agencies, 
schools, industry, and professional groups. 


against the following questions: How important 





s 
ions El SUGGESTIONS from these groups were checked 


cy as was the training problem to war production?... 
| Could a film assist in solving the training prob- 
lem? . . . How many potential trainees were 
involved? . . . Would the film have long term 







? hs 3° | peace as well as war usefulness? . . . Was the 
- af content covered in any existing film or by a film 
Pal in production? . . . Could the film be made? 


Qualified subject matter was 
approved by the Division of 


ject approved - Visual Aids for War Training, 


OO s\9 cae i USOE Committee and WMC. 





USOE Visual Aids and Technical Specialist team made 
preliminary research, job synopsis, film treatment. 


job SYNOPSIS a research — 








Contract awarded secmanc'. cert pear. 





























Using the content outline furnished by the USOE the script writer went to 
the plant, observed the job, wrote first script. 










first script = 





advisory 
ere made. 


t t h k ( ag Script was checked by USOE specialists — 
r con ell C eC e vocational committee, and producer. Revisic 


With a script okayed technically, educationally and for 
motion picture treatment the location, oper- 
ator, machines and tools, and the job were 
selected jointly by USOE specialists and 
producer. The producer started shooting the 
picture. First rushes were checked by USOE 
specialists. 


roug ut approved 


Rough cut was checked for organization and 
errors by USOE specialists and committee. 
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USOE Manual department, working with Visual Aids and 
Technical Specialists and producer planned the manual 
and wrote the copy. 


for Manual 





Wals were delivered to the Office 
ibution through a commercial dis 








a 
Planning 
USOE COMMITTEE DECIDED SUBJECTS TO BE FILMED 


There were three stages in the planning of USOE 
films the first of which was done by the USOE 
Committee. @ This committee was composed 
of the heads of the various divisions of vocational 
training and the director of the Division of Visual 
Aids. @ They considered the training need and 
the relative importance of the subjects which 
had been suggested; they decided the scope of 
each series of films; and determined the basic 
philosophy for all the films. 





USOE SPECIALISTS MADE PRELIMINARY RESEARCH 


The subjects were then assigned to the USOE staff 
members who followed through on the film pro- 
duction. @ A Visual Aids Specialist was respon- 
sible for the motion picture aspects of the films 
and a Technical Specialist was responsible for its 
technical accuracy. @ This team made the pre- 
liminary research; made a breakdown of the 
subject matter into individual films or into a series 
of films; made an outline of each picture giving 
the scope and coverage as well as the objec- 
tives; and decided the principles of organiza- 
tion and film treatment. 


USOE SPECIALISTS WORKED WITH THE PRODUCER 

The Visual Aids and Technical Specialists then met 
with the producer and discussed the plans for the 
films with him in detail. @ They adjusted the 


requirements of the picture to fall within the fa- 
cilities available for the production and the 
time allowed for it; they acquainted the 

script writer with the needs and criteria 

of the USOE; they decided upon the 

specific machine, job and work- 


piece to be used; and assisted 
in the arrangement for a 
shooting location for 
shooting the picture. 

















TT CAN BE no such thing as a nearly authentic 

training film! Lack of authenticity in even the 
smallest detail can sometimes destroy confidence 
in the entire film. The high degree of technical 
accuracy of USOE films can be largely attributed 
to the effective use of a Local Advisory Vocational 
Committee to check the films at various stages of 
production. 


This committee usually consisted of from five 
to seven men. These men were technical experts 
in the specialized area of the film content, voca- 
tional teachers who knew the instructional prob- 
lems, practicing workmen who were familiar with 
shop technique and terminology, representatives 
of technical societies, or sometimes union repre- 
sentatives. The members of the committee were 
carefully chosen to furnish the kind of advice 
needed for each film. In many cases they had a 
part in determining the type of film which would 
do the best teaching job for the subject under 
consideration. They decided upon safe and correct 
procedures to teach beginners and recommended 
points of emphasis and treatment of the film con- 
tent. Above all they effected verbal and pictorial 
accuracy throughout the film both in its technical 
and vocational aspects. The committee frequently 


4 J 


helped to secure shooting locations, machines, 
operators and tools. 


The way in which the committee worked in 
each case depended upon the films involved. In 
some instances the committee met very early in 
the planning stage to help decide upon the ma- 
terial most needed to expedite training in their 
particular field. The series of films made on Car- 
bide Cutting Tools is an example of this. Carbide 
tools were a key factor in war production and 
there were numerous requests to the USOE to make 
training films on the subject. Top technical men, 
representing every major manufacturing company, 
served on the committee which met with the USOE 
to decide upon the specific films which would be 
of greatest service to the industry. The committee 
met again to discuss the rough draft of the script 
and then checked the revised script. Throughout 
the shooting of the picture qualified members of 
the committee were on hand to supply technical 
advice and when the shooting was finished the 
entire committee met again to review the rough 
cut version of the film. The result is a series of 
films which has been highly useful to the industry 
and although much of the material was of a 
controversial nature the films found wide accept- 
ance as training aids throughout the industry. 








Authenticating the Picture 


Although the committee served in an advisory 
capacity, this advice was generally good and al- 
most always heeded. There are several distinct 
advantages to a committee of this nature. They 
become participating advisors and. through the 
interchange of ideas among themselves they are 
far more able to apply their knowledge, construc- 
tively to the film. Isolated opinions, even from 
experts in a specific field, frequently conflict in 
some respect. This conflict can almost always be 
settled by group discussion. Also the relative im- 
portance of different aspects of the job become 
apparent in a committee made up of men who 
represent different phases of the work. This kind 
of consideration tends to universalize a film — to 
make it applicable for training wherever the spe- 
cific skill is involved. 


Almost every film produced by the USOE had 
some aspects which fell within the realm of con- 
troversy. Men who were experts in the subject 
matter of the film worked with others who knew 
motion picture technique and the educational ob- 
jectives to achieve a common goal —and were 
able to resolve these controversies into basic prin- 
ciples which would aid beginners in learning and 
using the skills of industry. 


The Scrip ie 


Armed With a content outline, the script writer— 


1. Went on location and observed a skilled 
operator doing the job to establish firmly 
in his mind the sequence of operations 
and points of accuracy. 


. Then wrote a first draft of the script giving 
special attention to the action side of the 


page. 


. Submitted script to USOE for suggestions 
regarding changes or additions and for 
approval of motion picture techniques 
used. Sat in when staff-approved script 
was checked by local advisory vocational 
committee. 


4. Made revisions requested by USOE. 


5. When a script was written that satisfied 
everyone as being accurate, logically or- 
ganized, educationally effective and with- 
in budget limitations, it was accepted as a 
shooting script. 











A* OF THE preparations up to this point were 
to provide a basis for a producer to actually 
make a picture. All USOE pictures were produced 
by commercial producers. They were awarded 
contracts on the basis of price, ability to produce 
the type of pictures desired, and their location in 
terms of facilities available for shooting the pic- 
tures. This made use of their trained personnel 
and full equipment both of which were important 
factors in wartime production. 

The excellence of the results more than justified 
the confidence of the USOE in these producers. 
In many cases the educational understanding and 
artistic integrity of the producer was such that 
supervision was unnecessary and the function of 
the USOE became that of working with them to 
maintain the educational pattern that had been 


set and in assisting them to get technical advice, 


Production 


operators, machines, and shooting locations. In 


other cases, however, detailed supervision was 
necessary and sometimes even the script had to 


be written by the USOE specialists. 


But good or bad the producer was a key factor 
in the quality of the final product. His part was 
something like that of a tailor — you can tell the 
tailor what kind of a suit you want, the color and 
quality of the cloth, and the cut, but it is —in 
the end — the tailor who makes and fits the suit. 

Likewise all the ideas you may have for a pic- 
ture are still just ideas until they are visualized and 
recorded on the film. How well this is done depends 
both upon the technical ability of the producer 
and his imagination. 

A motion picture can be a work of art even if 


it is the simple demonstration of an elementary 





skill. In fact it is in this field of routine demon- 
stration that the true ability of a producer often 
became apparent. That some producers found 
drama and human interest in such a simple subject 
as cutting a thread on a bolt or shaping a piece of 
steel on a lathe is a direct tribute to this excep- 


tional ability. 


Every film is the result of the cooperative effort 
of many people. The whole USOE program was 
planned around the commercial producer, — the 
USOE furnished the idea and the pattern — gave 
assistance when it was needed and allowed the 
producer full responsibility when he was willing and 
able to assume it. This partnership resulted in 457 
films (produced by 37 producers throughout the 
country) — films which are similar in technique and 
educational philosophy and which maintain an 


acceptable standard of photographic quality. 








Editing and Recording 








The Rough Cut: When the picture has been shot the 
scenes are put together in sequence. In technical pictures 
the careful review of this “rough cut” is of special importance. 
The producer, visual and technical specialists and the voca- 
tional committee checked the picture at this stage to (1) 
spot errors in procedures, (2) locate any technical errors 
that might result from faulty visualization due to poor 
lighting or misleading camera angles, (3) decide if additional 
scenes or animation were needed, (4) check on safety of 
practices shown, (5) look for other inaccuracies that might 
show up in the set, and (6) to check base drawings of 


animation to be used. 


The Edited Cut: The rough cut was edited and 
checked again. At this stage such things as pace, length 
of scenes and timing were apparent. Optical effects were 
decided upon as well as the use of music or sound effects. 


A final check was made to discover technical errors. 











Recording: Even the best of training films can be ruined 
by the wrong kind of commentary. The voice should be well 
modulated, unobtrusive, exactly timed to the action and 
paced at about 100-110 words per minute. The voice 
explains and generalizes upon the action but does this 
simply, directly and briefly. Too much talk in a training 
film (or any instructional film!) is fully as bad as none at 
all. Well timed silences can be very effective. Some USOE 
films are 40% silent, but because of the timing, the silences 
are not noticeable and serve to point up and add to the 
effectiveness of the commentary. 


The Finished Product: Assuming that the pattern 
has been followed and that all the cooperating people have 
done their work well the result should be a training film 
that is: 

Simple, straightforward and understandable. 
Authentic in every detail. 

Basic in its application of working principles. 
Educationally effective. 
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In short —a work of art! 






































































One | Day by Seerley Reid* 


898 Visual Aids Produced in Four Years: The Record 
of Production Achieved for the Office of Education 





ROM DECEMBER 1941 to December 1945, 
the U.S. Office of Education produced 466 
motion pictures and 432 filmstrips—898 visual 


aids in four years . . . over 200 a year. From 
December 1943 to June 1945, the Office of Educa- 
tion completed 781 films and filmstrips . . . an 


average of 43 a month! 

During the peak month, May 1945, with a con- 
tractual deadline of June 1, 310 motion pictures 
and filmstrips were completed and delivered, most 
of them in the last two weeks, many the final day. 


With so many films in production simul- 
taneously, distributed among 36 motion picture 
producers from Massachusetts to California, it was 
imperative that production statistics and produc- 
tion controls be maintained. It was doubly impor- 
tant since, by directive of Congress, all productions 
had to be completed by the end of June 1945. 
On July 1, 1944, we had completed 257 motion 
pictures and filmstrips. We had over 600 to finish 
in less than a year. 

Some of these productions were nearly com- 
pleted, but not many, not nearly as many as those 
which were only in script stage. Motion picture 
producers are habitually, perhaps congenitally opti- 
mistic about time schedules. When we notified 
them in the summer of 1944 that all productions 
must be completed by the following May, there 
were no objections, no doubts that it could be 
done. But we had to be sure. And we had had 
enough experience with time estimates to be 
skeptical. 

(In January 1944 we had asked for estimated 
completion dates on 130 films then in production. 
All but two were promised by April 1. On July 1, 
three months later, 71 were still unfinished.) 

Consequently, we set up time schedules and we 
checked every production against these schedules 
every month. We analyzed the data for each pro- 
ducer so that we knew which producers were on 
schedule, which ones were not. Those who were 
on schedule we encouraged to move faster so as 
to avoid laboratory bottlenecks in April and May. 
Those who were behind schedule we analyzed to 
determine why, to find the causes, and to remedy 
them if possible. We recognized the terrific handi- 
caps under which producers were working — the 
manpower shortage with cameramen and directors 
being drafted in the middle of a production, the 
difficulties in obtaining security clearance before 
shooting in war plants, the film shortage, and the 
pressures from other Government departments that 
wanted their films completed. Sometimes these 
problems —and others —were too big and indi- 
vidual films had to be dropped. 

This is not to say or imply that statistics pro- 
duced any films. Figures cannot take the place of 
cameras and movieolas. And statisticians cannot 
take the place of script writers and directors. The 
Office of Education films were produced by motion 
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picture companies under the direction of USOE 
visual and technical specialists. But it is safe to 
say that without statistical controls, the films would 
not have been produced on time. 


The report form used to gather the monthly 
data was a simple one and is reproduced at the 
end of this article as a sample only. It was filled 
out monthly by the USOE visual specialist super- 
vising the individual film and sent to Washington 
for tabulation and analysis, Additional data, such 
as “negatives at Lab” and “prints on sale,” were 
added in Washington. Incidentally, we never con- 
sidered a film completed until the negatives had 
been delivered to the laboratory and a final print 
had been approved in Washington. 

Each production report was translated into a 
percentage figure based upon weights assigned to 
each of the various items. We experimented with 
different weights, compared their relative accuracy 
and preciseness with past productions, and finally 
selected the weights empirically. 
producing 


Since we were 
“visual units” and were interested 
the completion of the units, the percentage figure 
took into account motion picture, filmstrip, and 
instructor's manual. We weighted the motion pic- 
ture 60 percent, the filmstrip 25 percent, and the 
manual 15 percent. 

It is true, of course, that using a mathematical 
figure sometimes obscures important data. Two 
films in different stages of production can, and 
sometimes did, have identical percents, But not 
very often. The advantages of using mathematical 
figures to describe production status and progress 
far outweighed the disadvantages and limitations. 
Indeed, with so many films in all stages of pro- 
duction, we had to translate them into mathemati- 
cal symbols. 


For one thing we needed to have a sum- 
mary figure of status and progress. On June 1, 
1944, the total production program was 40 percent 
completed. We had 60 percent to go in 12 months, 
and could set for ourselves a rate of 5 percent per 
month. Every month we checked ourselves against 
this rate, and if we had fallen behind, tried 
catch up during the following month. It is a 
tribute to the steady rate of production and to the 
reliability of the statistics that this average rate of 
progress never fell below 4 percent per month, 
In addition to an overall summary figure which, 
being an average, obscured the status of individual 
productions, we analyzed the distribution of these 
productions. For example, at the end of one month 
the total production program was 69 percent com- 
pleted but there were 64 visual units less than 
25 percent done and 97 units between 25 and 
percent finished —or 161 units less than half 
done. These productions were danger spots, and 
the percentage figures constituted warning signals. 
We made the same sort of analysis for each 
individual producer so that we could chart his 
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The Instructor's Manual 


by Inez Lyle Griswold® 


he Problem: The war training program 

faced by industry was in many respects simi- 

lar to that of the armed forces. The Army 
and Navy had to train millions of men quickly 
in the arts of war; industry faced the equally 
important task of training men to produce the 
implements of war. There was not time to engage 
in extended research. The training had to be done 
immediately. 

The Division of Visual Aids for War Training, 
United States Office of Education, was assigned the 
task of producing training films for the war in- 
dustries. During the first period of production 
48 films were made. These films were distributed 
without any accompanying materials, Experience 
with these first films showed that making the films 
was not the whole problem. The films had to be 
used effectively if the desired results were to 
be obtained. 

It was not reasonable to expect teachers to use 
a new tool without some help. Many of the in- 
structors in the war training programs had had 
no previous teaching experience. Other instructors 
with teaching experience were not familiar with 
the procedures that should be followed to use films 
and filmstrips effectively. The problem was to pro- 
vide information of value to well-trained instruc- 
tors fully familiar with teaching techniques and, 
at the same time, to provide help for the craftsman- 
instructor who, with no previous teaching experi- 
ence, had the job of passing on his knowledge and 
experience to others. 

An instructor's manual could furnish the neces- 
sary information on each film and filmstrip in a 
simple, concise form and thus enable the teacher 
to do a better job. The manual would coordinate 
the use of the film and filmstrip by explaining 
the use of each in the unit, 


Basie Prineiples: Staff conferences and 
research on the types of manuals then in existence 


*Specialist in Training Techniques, Division of Visual Aids, U. § 
Office of Education 





VISUAL 


led to the adoption of the following basic principles 
for manual production. 
@ The manual should serve a dual purpose- 
(1) it should promote the educational concept of 
the visual aids unit and (2) give instruction in 
the techniques of effective utilization. 
@ The manual should serve as a reference to the 
teacher in working out an instructional plan for 
the needs of his specific teaching situation. 
@ The manual should be written in simple, in- 
formal, concise style for use with groups of vary- 
ing ages, training experience, and educational back- 
grounds. 
@ The length of the manual should be determined 
by the content of the film and filmstrip but should 
be kept to a minimum consistent with effective 
presentation of the necessary material. 
® The format of the manual should be kept fairly 
uniform to expedite production and use. 
@ The manual should include the following in- 
formation in the order listed. 

1. How To Use the Visual Aids Unit 

2. How To Use the Motion Picture 

3. How To Use the Filmstrip 

4. What the Film Says 

5. Trade Terms Used in the Film 

6. Other Related Visual Aids Units 
7. Acknowledgments and Credits (Individuals 
and companies who cooperated in the film pro- 
duction. ) 


©@ The accuracy of all statements and the practica- 
bility of all suggestions should be verified. 

@ The manual should be attractive in appearance 
and illustrated with key scenes taken from the 
filmstrip and placed in relation to the manual 
content. 

® One copy of the manual should be distributed 
with each motion picture print since it was to be 
an integral part of the visual teaching unit. 


Production of Manuals: The manuals 
produced represent a departure from existing prac- 
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tices. The content of the manual was limited to 
the content of the film and filmstrip. The co 
ordinated use of film and filmstrip as integral 
parts of the same unit required new techniques 
of presentation. 

All the instructor's manuals were prepared by 
a staff member—a writer, who was trained and 
experienced in teaching techniques and audio 
visual presentation. This specialist consulted with 
the visual aid and technical specialists for each 
film concerning the content and layout of the 
manual for that particular unit. 

The film and filmstrip were previewed by the 
writer to gain an understanding of the subject and 
the manner in which it should be presented. This 
preview was necessary before planning the manual. 

The information needed for the preparation of 
the manual was obtained from members of the 
staff in charge of the film production. That in 
formation was incorporated in the manual which 
was organized and written in accordance with the 
best possible visual utilization and _ instructional 
practices. Factors considered important are: 

(1) Checking the accuracy of statements with 
technical specialists. 

(2) Arranging content of manuals so that sug 
gested teaching techniques relating to the three 
parts of the unit could be utilized separately or 
as a whole. 

(3) Planning and presenting material which estab- 
lished proper relationship between the units of a 
series and provided for continued growth in the 
understandings and skills involved. 

(4) Maintaining a uniform format for a series. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


Securing Information From the Field 


© The production of a manual naturally depended 


much upon assistance from the United States Office 
of Education staff and the producer’s staff who 
were working on a specific film or series of 
films. The writer had to secure the specific in- 
formation needed to prepare a manual from these 
persons. Memoranda and form letters were sent out 
describing the materials needed. Soon it was evi 
dent that there was a duplication of effort. Good 
results were later obtained when the writer from 
the manual unit visited the various producing units 


(PLEASE TURN To PAGE FORTY-EIGHT) 
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The Rough Cut: When the picture has been shot the 


scenes are put together in sequence. In technical pictures 





ine caretuil review of tns 





rough cut 





is OF Special importance 
The producer, visual and technical specialists and the voca- 
tional committee checked the picture at this stage to (1) 
spot errors in procedures, (2) locate any technical errors 
that might result from faulty visualization due to poor 
lighting or misleading camera angles, (3) decide if additional 
scenes or animation were needed, (4) check on safety of 
practices shown, (5) look for other inaccuracies that might 
show up in the set, and (6) to check bese drawings of 


animation to be used. 


The Edited Cut: The rough cut was edited and 
checked again. At this stage such things as pace, length 
of scenes and timing were apparent. Optical effects were 


decided upon as well as the use of music or sound effects. 






A final check was made to discover technical errors. 






































Recording: Even the best of training films can be ruined 
by the wrong kind of commentary. The voice should be well 
modulated, unobtrusive, exactly timed to the action and 
paced at about 100-110 words per minute. The voice 
explains and generalizes upon the action but does this 
simply, directly and briefly. Too much talk in a training 
film (or any instructional film!) is fully as bad as none at 
all. Well timed silences can be very effective. Some USOE 
films are 40% silent, but because of the timing, the silences 
are not noticeable and serve to point up and add to the 
effectiveness of the commentary. 





The Finished Product: Assuming that the pattern 
has been followed and that all the cooperating people have 
done their work well the result should be a training film 
that is: 

Simple, straightforward and understandable. 
Authentic in every detail. 

Basic in its application of working principles. 
Educationally effective. 

In short —a work of art! 
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898 Visual Aids Produced in Four Years: The Record 
of Production Achieved for the Office of Education 






































































ROM DECEMBER 1941 to Dece« 


the U.S. Office of Fducation produced 466 


mber 1945, 


motion pictures and 432 filmstrips—898 visual 
aids in four years over 200 a year. From 
December 1943 to June 1945, the Office of Educa 
tion completed 781 films and filmstrips .:. . an 
average of 43 a month! 

During the peak month, May 1945, with a con 
tractual deadline of June 1, 310 motion pictures 
and filmstrips were completed and delivered, most 
of them in the last two weeks, many the final day. 


With so many films in production simu! 
taneously, distributed among 36 motion picture 
producers from Massachusetts to California, it was 
imperative that production statistics and produc 
tion controls be maintained. It was doubly impor- 
tant since, by directive of Congress, all productions 
had to be completed by the end of June 1945. 
On July 1, 1944, we had completed 257 motion 
pictures and filmstrips. We had over 600 to finish 
in less than a year. 

Some of these productions were nearly com- 
pleted, but not many, not nearly as many as those 
which were only in script stage. Motion picture 
producers are habitually, perhaps congenitally opti- 
mistic about time schedules. When we notified 
them in the summer of 1944 that all productions 
must be completed by the following May, there 
were no objections, no doubts that it could be 
done. But we had to be sure. And we had had 
enough experience with time estimates to be 
skeptical. 

(In January 1944 we had asked for estimated 
completion dates on 130 films then in production. 
All but two were promised by April 1. On July 1, 
three months later, 71 were still unfinished.) 

Consequently, we set up time schedules and we 
checked every production against these’ schedules 
every month. We analyzed the data for each pro- 
ducer so that we knew which producers were on 
schedule, which ones were not. Those who were 
on schedule we encouraged to move faster so as 
to avoid laboratory bottlenecks in April and May. 
Those who were behind schedule we analyzed to 
determine why, to find the causes, and to remedy 
them if possible. We recognized the terrific handi- 
caps under which producers .were working — the 
manpower shortage with cameramen and directors 
being drafted in the middle of a production, the 
difficulties in obtaining security clearance before 
shooting in war plants, the film shortage, and the 
pressures from other Government departments that 
wanted their films completed. Sometimes these 
problems — and others — were too big and indi- 
vidual films had to be dropped. 

This is not to say or imply that statistics pro- 
duced any films. Figures cannot take the place of 
cameras and movieolas. And statisticians cannot 
take the place of script writers and directors. The 
Office of Education films were produced by motion 
*Motion Picture Service, Office of Information, U. S. Department of 


\griculture. Formerly Assistant Director, Visual Aids for War Train 
ing, U. S. Office of Education 
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not have been produced on time 


The report form used to gather the monthly 
data was a simple one and is reproduced at the 
end of this article as a sample only. It was filled 
out monthly by the USOE visual specialist super 
vising the individual film and sent to Washington 
for tabulation and analysis, Additional data, such 
as “negatives at Lab” and “prints on sale,” wer 
added in Washington. Incidentally, we never con 
sidered a film completed until the negatives had 
been delivered to the laboratory and a final print 
had been approved in Washington. 

Each production report was translated into a 
percentage figure based upon weights assigned to 
each of the various items. We experimented with 
different weights, compared their relative accuracy 
and preciseness with past productions, and finally 
selected the weights empirically. Since we were 
producing “visual units” and were interested in 
the completion of the units, the percentage figure 
took into account motion picture, filmstrip, and 
instructor's manual. We weighted the motion pic- 
ture 60 percent, the filmstrip 25 percent, and the 
manual 15 percent. 

It is true, of course, that using a mathematical 
figure sometimes obscures important data. Two 
films in different stages of production can, and 
sometimes did, have identical percents, But not 
very often. The advantages of using mathematical 
figures to describe production status and progress 
far outweighed the disadvantages and limitations. 
Indeed, with so many films in all stages of pro- 
duction, we had to translate them into mathemati- 
cal symbols. 


For one thing we needed to have a sum- 
mary figure of status and progress. On June 1, 
1944, the total production program was 40 percent 
completed. We had 60 percent to go in 12 months, 
and could set for ourselves a rate of 5 percent per 
month. Every month we checked ourselves against 
this rate, and if we had fallen behind, tried to 
catch up during the following month. It is a 
tribute to the steady rate of production and to the 
reliability of the statistics that this average rate of 
progress never fell below 4 percent per month. 
In addition to an overall summary figure which, 
being an average, obscured the status of individual 
productions, we analyzed the distribution of these 
productions. For example, at the end of one month 
the total production program was 69 percent com- 
pleted but there were 64 visual units less than 
25 percent done and 97 units between 25 and 
49 percent finished —or 161 units less than half 
done. These productions were danger spots, and 
the percentage figures constituted warning signals. 
We made the same sort of analysis for each 
individual producer so that we could chart his 
(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 
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Graphic Films Production for U.S.O.E.: Mass Radiography in Hospitals . . Principles of Dry Friction . . Principles of 





Lubrication . . Heat Treatment of Aluminum No.1. . Heat Treatment of Aluminum No. 2... Animation sequences ; 
for other U.S.O.E. films. For research, writing, script visualization, animation and live action : 


photography ... write or phone. 


enpitc File 


1108 LILLIAN WAY, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA @¢ GRanite 2191 
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The Instructor's Manual 


by Inez Lyle Griswold® 


he Problem: The war training program 

faced by industry was in many respects simi- 

lar to that of the armed forces. The Army 
and Navy had to train millions of men quickly 
in the arts of war; industry faced the equally 
important task of training men to produce the 
implements of war. There was not time to engage 
in extended research. The training had to be done 
immediately. 

The Division of Visual Aids for War Training, 
United States Office of Education, was assigned the 
task of producing training films for the war in- 
dustries. During the first period of production 
48 films were made. These films were distributed 
without any accompanying materials, Experience 
with these first films showed that making the films 
was not the whole problem. The films had to be 
used effectively if the desired results were to 
be obtained. 

It was not reasonable to expect teachers to use 
a new tool without some help. Many of the in- 
structors in the war training programs had had 
no previous teaching experience. Other instructors 
with teaching experience were not familiar with 
the procedures that should be followed to use films 
and filmstrips effectively. The problem was to pro- 
vide information of value to well-trained instruc- 
tors fully familiar with teaching techniques and, 
at the same time, to provide help for the craftsman- 
instructor who, with no previous teaching experi- 
ence, had the job of passing on his knowledge and 
experience to others. 

An instructor's manual could furnish the neces- 
sary information on each film and filmstrip in a 
simple, concise form and thus enable the teacher 
to do a better job. The manual would coordinate 
the use of the film and filmstrip by explaining 
the use of each in the unit, 


Basie Prineiples: Staff conferences and 
research on the types of manuals then in existence 


*Specialist in Training Techniques, Division of Visual Aids, U. § 
Office of Education 





VISUAL 


led to the adoption of the following basic principles 
for manual production. 
@ The manual should serve a dual purpose- 
(1) it should promote the educational concept of 
the visual aids unit and (2) give instruction in 
the techniques of effective utilization. 
© The manual should serve as a reference to the 
teacher in working out an instructional plan for 
the needs of his specific teaching situation. 
@ The manual should be written in simple, in 
formal, concise style for use with groups of vary 
ing ages, training experience, and educational back 
grounds. 
®@ The length of the manual should be determined 
by the content of the film and filmstrip but should 
be kept to a minimum consistent with effective 
presentation of the necessary material. 
@ The format of the manual should be kept fairly 
uniform to expedite production and use. 
® The manual should include the following in- 
formation in the order listed. 

1. How To Use the Visual Aids Unit 
. How To Use the Motion Picture 
. How To Use the Filmstrip 
. What the Film Says 
. Trade Terms Used in the Film 
». Other Related Visual Aids Units 

7. Acknowledgments and Credits (Individuals 
and companies who cooperated in the film pro- 
duction.) 


Si be Ww iv 


~~ 


@ The accuracy of all statements and the practica- 
bility of all suggestions should be verified. 

® The manual should be attractive in appearance 
and illustrated with key scenes taken from the 
filmstrip and placed in relation to the manual 
content. 

® One copy of the manual should be distributed 
with each motion picture print since it was to be 
an integral part of the visual teaching unit. 


Production of Manuals: The manuals 
produced represent a departure from existing prac- 
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tices. The content of the manual was limited to 
the content of the film and filmstrip. The co 


ordinated use of film and filmstrip as integral 
parts of the same unit required new techniques 
of presentation. 

All the instructor's manuals were prepared by 
a staff member—a writer, who was trained and 
experienced in teaching techniques and audio 
visual presentation. This specialist consulted with 
the visual aid and technical specialists for each 
film concerning the content and layout of the 
manual for that particular unit. 

The film and filmstrip were previewed by the 
writer to gain an understanding of the subject and 
the manner in which it should be presented. This 
preview was necessary before planning the manual. 

The information needed for the preparation of 
the manual was obtained from members of the 
staff in charge of the film production. That in 
formation was incorporated in the manual which 
was organized and written in accordance with the 
best possible visual utilization and _ instructional 
practices. Factors considered important are: 

(1) Checking the accuracy of statements with 
technical specialists. 

(2) Arranging content of manuals so that sug 
gested teaching techniques relating to the three 
parts of the unit could be utilized separately or 
as a whole, 

(3) Planning and presenting material which estab- 
lished proper relationship between the units of a 
series and provided for continued growth in the 
understandings and skills involved. 

(4) Maintaining a uniform format for a series. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


Securing Information From the Field 

® The production of a manual naturally depended 
much upon assistance from the United States Office 
of Education staff and the producer’s staff who 
were working on a specific film or series of 
films. The writer had to secure the specific in 
formation needed to prepare a manual from these 
persons. Memoranda and form letters were sent out 
describing the materials needed. Soon it was evi- 
dent that there was a duplication of effort. Good 
results were later obtained when the writer from 
the manual unit visited the various producing units 


(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE FORTY-EIGHT) 
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For A TRULY FLATTERING SHOWING OF 
YOUR FILM — EITHER 35 mm. OR 16 mm 


WHILE YOUR GUESTS ENJOY COCKTAILS, 

LUNCHEON OR. DINNER SUPERBLY SERVED 

IN A SETTING OF UNSURPASSED BEAUTY 
THAT WILL SELL YOUR PICTURE. 


Morte Conky 
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TED NEMETH STUDIOS 


729 SevENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


MOTION PICTURES - SLIDE FILMS 








A Catalogue of 16mm 
FILMS OF MANY FOREIGN NATIONS 
for sale or rental 


is in preparation for release in the near future 





WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
COMPLIMENTARY COPY 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS, Inc. 


18 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


(a non profit membership organization 
sponsored by agencies of foreign nations) 











16MM & 35MM motion picture projection 

service. Arrange club, 
school, church showings, supply equipment and operators. 
Full responsibility, one-time or long runs in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Continuous projection and 
sound-slide film service. Have largest local list of the- 
atrical outlets for top quality industrial films 


KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 


340 THIRD AVE. at 2Sth ST., NEW YORK I0 LEx. 2-678) 
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Training Mechanics With Pictures 


by Leigh M. Nason* 


HE THREE BASIC OBJECTIVES of voca- 

tional education are: (1) Mastery of manipu- 

lative skill in the trade, (2) Knowledge of 
the underlying science, mathematics and related 
information of the trade, (3) Good work habits 
and attitudes, 

The men who established the basic rationale of 
the U. S. Office of Education films were thoroughly 
familiar with and sympathetic to these underlying 
principles of vocational education. In a broad sense, 
vocational education is teaching people gainful oc- 
cupations. The usual meaning of the term in our 
educational system is the process of teaching a 
skilled trade. In the fashioning of each of the 
films having to do with a skilled trade these objec- 
tives were uppermost in the minds of the planners 
at all times. 


The teaching of manipulative skill is en 
hanced by the films in many ways, some of them 
possible only by means of motion pictures. Extreme 
close ups were used to show every detail of an 
intricate movement, Where the action was too 
fast for the human eye, the normal action was 
followed by the same sequence in slow motion. 
This technique is far better than slowing the oper 
ator himself causing him to lose the essential 
rhythm and feel of the work. The operator in 
all cases was a skillful workman whose every 
move was executed with sureness and precision. 

The unique possibilities of the motion picture 
medium were also utilized in carrying out the 
second objective; that of imparting the science and 
other information related to the operation being 
performed. Thus, by animation, mathematical cal- 
culations proceeded or followed action immediately 
and the relationship was always clearly brought 
out. Animation was also used with a lavish hand 
to show inner workings by means of phantom 
views such as in the micrometer film. Or to show 
by over laying lines the path of moving tools or 
mechanisms. Several films were devoted to the 


exposition of basic theory. Among these were The 
Electron, Measurement With Light Waves, Prin- 
ciples of Refrigeration, and Heat Treatment of 
Steel. In all cases, both the essential mathematics 
and science theory were inserted into the film at 
the exact point where they could best contribute 
to a clear understanding of the operation being 
performed. 

The third objective of vocational education, good 
work habits, is highly important from the stand- 
point of the boy’s future employer as well as for 
the future of the boy himself. These habits include 
industriousness, honesty, punctuality, cleanliness 
and attention to safety. One of the best ways of 
inculcating them is by example. Therefore great 
care was exercised in selecting the operators used 
in the films. They were invariably mature intelli- 
gent men, well groomed and obviously having re- 
spect for their job. They performed their work 
carefully but quickly with due regard for all safety 
precautions, They were careful to keep their work 
and surroundings neat and clean. The commentary 
helped too by pointing out the necessity for safe 
work habits. 


Many persons viewing the films for the 
first time have said that the films greatly enhanced 
their feeling of respect and admiration for the 
skill and “know how” of the American workman. 
It is not hard to believe that impressionable 
youngsters must be particularly affected in the 
same way. 


Appearing Next Month 


¥% Several excellent articles, too lengthy for this is- 
sue, have been carried into Part II of this Special 
Report to appear in these pages next month. Titles 
include: Problems in Planning a Series; Today's 
Film and Tomorrow's World; and Planning a 
Building for Visual Aids. Watch for them! 


*Formerly Technical Specialist, Division of Visual Aids, | S. Office 
of Education 
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SEE HOW YOU BENEFIT hea you say 
“G-E Projection lamps!” 





For initial equipment or for replacement, it pays to get G-E 
Projection lamps because they bring you these advantages: 


1. More and more light... for greater 
screen brightness—clearer pictures. G-E pro- 
jection lamps are designed to give you full 
advantage from the optical system of equip- 


ment using them. 


2. More uniform screen brightness — 


through differentially coiled filaments (on most 


popular sizes). Fills film aperture smoothly. 


3. Uniformly dependable performance 
from replacements ...thanks to precision 


manufacture, rigid inspection. 


4. Constant development work by G-E 
lamp research on further improvements in 


lamps, for better, clearer projection. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @B ELECTRIC 


















A Truly Mechanical BRIEF CASE for Your Salesmen, Now! 
And at LOW COST —with 












MOVIE - MITE 


16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 
PORTABLE—Weighs only 27} Ibs. complete. 


Single case contains: Movie-Mite 16 mm. 
sound projector, desk top screen, speaker, 
cords, take-up reel . . . and still has ample 
space for spare lamps, etc. 


Extremely compact; only slightly larger 
than a portable typewriter; approximately 
8x12x15 inches in size. Ideal for small group 
showings. Larger size standard screens may 
be used for larger groups. 


STANDARD FEATURES—Plainly marked film 
path makes threading easy. Only one mov- 
ing part need be operated in entire thread- 
ing. Show can be on screen in less than 
three minutes. 


One electric plug completes all connections 
to projector. Cords, permanently wired to 
speaker, cannot be lost. 


Reel capacity 2000 ft. Reel arms slip into 
accurate sockets . . . Fast power rewind... 
Adjustable tilt . . . Quickly adjusted framing 
device . . . Utilizes a single, inexpensive 
standard projection lamp for both picture 
and sound projection. No separate exciter 
lamp necessary .. . case of durable ply- 


wood . . . Leatherette covered . . . Universal Write for 

A.C. or D.C. 105-120 volt operation +2 - Interesting 
converter necessary. Mechanism cushioned Folder 

on live rubber mounts for smooth, quiet oper- . 

ation . . . entire unit made of best quality yey 


materials and precision machined parts. 


See your Industrial Film Producer 
for demonstration and delivery information 


” 


A ee & OLE VES ANT Ak OM MOVIE -J ” 
MOVIE-MITE CORPORATIONS 257 


1103 EAST ISTH ST. KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 











Gordon Hedwig Returns 

* After four years’ service in the 
U. S. Army, Gorvon W. Hepwic, 
president of Nu-Art Films, Inc., New 
York distributors, has returned to the 
company. 

While in service Mr. Hedwig was 
with the Army Pictorial Service, and 
in close contact with new develop- 
ments and techniques in film produc- 
tion. He is now engaged in compiling 
a new film catalogue along lines ex- 
pected to aid film users in more 
easily locating types of pictures of 
interest to their audiences. Plans have 
been made to expand the company’s 
field, with special emphasis on Nu- 


Art’s Fireside Films. 


Kapit Leaves Itteo Group 


* Resignation of Harry A, Kaprr as 
active vice-president of International 
Theatrical and Television Corpora- 
tion of New York was announced by 
Georce A. Hiruiman, president. 
Mr. Kapit, who recently purchased 
General Film Libraries, Inc. and 
General Film Productions Corpora- 
tion, will continue his duties with 
ITTCO in an advisory capacity, su- 
pervising all activities over which he 





formerly had control, Mr. Hirliman 
said. 


THE VISUAL AIDS UNIT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-TWO) 

The dividends of the labors and 
trials of production were in what the 
carefully coordinated manual, motion 
picture and filmstrip could do in in- 
creasing the efficiency of training, in 
the quick acquisition of skills and 
knowledge by thousands of students 
and trainees. By reading and follow- 
ing the procedures set forth in the in- 
struction manual, an inexperienced 
instructor could hardly go wrong in 


the utilization of the Visual Aids 
Unit. 





POSITION WANTED 


Experienced motion picture and 
slide film writer, director and cam- 
eraman wants position as counselor 
and film manager in industrial firm. 
Has ideas. 


Box 56 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
157 E. Erie, Chicago 11 
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A Series of Training Films 


on Domestic Refrigeration Servicing 


produced for the 
UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


ROCKETT FILMS 


6063 SUNSET BLVD. HOLLYWOOD (28), CALIF. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


DING ROCKEFE 
CASTLE FILMS caine pe yam mo —e SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF 





RUSS BUILDING 
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Color Correct—16 MM prints in 72 hours. 
. Fast! Yes—but delivery guaranteed. 


Full fidelity of sound and definition 
often exceeding the original. 





For superior work—ahead of time— 
“Byron-ize” your prints 


WLOVEL 


the most complete 16 MM sound studio in the East 


Studio: 1712 Connecticut Ave., N.W. Phone Dupont 1800 
Washington 9, D.C. 





San NS is 18 Det sts tate, OP 


aide 
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R. C: oA. is proud of its contribution to the 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION’S 


Visual Training Program which shortened the 


Days To Victory! 


produced THIRTY FOUR Motion Pictures for this 


program including: 


21 FILMS ON PRECISION WOOD MACHINING. 


10 FILMS ON MARINE MACHINERY INSTAL- 
LATION. 


3 FILMS ON COPPERSMITHING. 


Yes, 34 films of Vital Importance in Vital Fields! 


R.CM 


is equipped and experienced to make any type of pic- 
ture ... commercial, educational, technical or training, 


as well as genera! entertainment pictures. 


With the resources of the most complete studio facili- 
ties at our command and a competently trained staff 
with picture production “know how,” success is 


assured. 


R.C AM 


now offers this unlimited background to YOU. 
Merchandise YOUR product and trade name and make 


it live and talk on the screen! 


* 


R.CM. 
PRODUCTIONS, 


5255 Clinton Street 


INC. 


Hollywood 4, Cal. 











BOOKSHELF: Literature You Should Read 


| 
| 











*% The following new books, cata- 
logs and visual industry literature are 
available to the readers of Business 
Screen through the Screen SERVICE 
Bureau, 157 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Unless prices are quoted 
publications are sent free of charge. 
Requests should be made on the form 
on this page or on a firm letterhead. 


NEW BOOKS 


[) Teaching With Films (Bruce) 
$1.75: A 146-page book by George 
H. Fern and Eldon B. Robbins pre- 
senting all practical techniques re- 
quired for using visual teaching tools 
to the greatest possible advantage. It 
has special applications to industrial 
arts and vocational education. The 
book contains all practical informa- 
tion useful to any shop teacher who 
desires to use films effectively, and 
includes advice on operation of pro- 
jection equipment, tips on storage 
and repair of film, and information 
on the organization and administra- 
tion of an audio-visual program of 
instruction. Three charts and 44 half- 
tones illustrate the text. 


INDUSTRY LITERATURE 
[) Vision Unlimited: A _ lavishly 
illustrated 24-page booklet on the his- 
tory of portable motion picture equip- 
ment and its contributions to indus- 
try, education and the entertainment 
of the world at large. Described are 
the ways in which industry uses films, 
how both teachers and children are 
benefiting through use of them, and 
the manner in which the Armed 
Forces used them for training, and 
for morale building through enter- 
tainment films during the war years. 
(No. 1101) 


[-] Movies Go to Work: The story 
of the motion picture’s place in in- 
dustry and commerce in a_ booklet 
produced to assist the user or pro- 
spective user of films on securing the 
greatest possible value from the pic- 
tures and picture equipment he pur- 
chases, Detailed are the ways in 
which films may be used to train 
salesmen, sell products, increase pro- 
duction, improve personnel relations 


[-] Check enclosed 
[] No. 1101 
[] No. 1105 





CONVENIENT READER ORDER FORM 
Please mail at once the following publications: 


[] Teaching With Films (Bruce): $1.75 per copy 
[] No. 1102 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO: 
Business Screen Magazine, 157 E. Erie, Chicago 11 


and interpret specific material. Book- 
let specifically for industrial and com. 
mercial firms. (No. 1102) 


FILM CATALOGS 


(_) The INDEX of Training Films: 
A 104-page catalog of motion pic- 
tures and slidefilms available for in- 
dustrial training purposes, Listed are 
more than 1700 films which have 
been specifically selected for their use- 
fulness in industrial-vocational train- 
ing. Produced by the Editors of 
Business Screen the INDEX divides 
the films into their industrial catego- 
ries, lists them under subject matter 
headings and lists them by title 
through an additional alphabetical 
list. Included is a synopsis of each 
film, its classification as sound or 
silent, motion picture of slidefilm. 
Rental or purchase prices are listed 
wherever available. The INDEX con- 
tains also the complete addresses of 
all sources of films listed, a glossary 
of film words, and hints on obtain- 
ing the greatest use of films and 
equipment. Distribution limited to 
industrial firms, and schools for voca- 
tional training. (No. 1104) 


(] Catalog of Government Films: 
A listing of 634 motion pictures and 
524 filmstrips produced by six differ- 
ent departments and agencies of the 
United States Government for schools 
and industry. Included are the films 
produced for training and educational 
purposes by the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, the Navy, War Department, 
Department of Agriculture and U. S. 
Public Health Service. Each of the 
films is described as to content, and 
is accompanied by purchase price. 
Films are cataloged under the indus- 
trial field for which they were pro- 
duced, (No. 1105). 


[_] Electrical Film Guide: A month- 
ly listing of reviews of 16mm motion 
pictures and slidefilms which either 
specifically or generally show the part 
electrical equipment plays in present- 
day living. Includes sources from 
which films may be obtained and 
terms. Distribution to educational in- 
stitutions and 


(No. 1106). 


community groups. 


[] Send bill with book 
[_] No. 1104 
C) No. 1106 
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PICTORIAL’S 


NEW FEATURE PROGRAM ~~ S¥ARS 
FRANCES LANGFORD FOR 1946 saenes suman 


GUY KIBBEE * STUART ERWIN 


CHARLES RUGGLES 


STARS 


39 New Pictures BUZZY HENRY 
For 16mm Release LOLA LANE 
DRAMA! MUSICAL! COMEDY! JOHN CARRADINE 

EDWARD EVERETT HORTON WESTERN! MYSTERY! JEAN PARKER 


ARTHUR (DAGWOOD) LAKE 4 


MARJORIE REYNOLDS 


FAY BAINTER 


WARREN WILLIAMS 
HELEN BRODERICK TITLES 
THREE iS A FAMILY 


(Special). .... 


SALLY EILERS 
CHERYL WALKER 


. . .«Comedy-United Artist Release © MARY BETH HUGHES 
. . Musical 
So RALPH MORGAN 
. Musical Comedy , 
Drama FRANKLYN PANGBORN 
. Drama 


; The G ST cso cae e day pees 
LYLE TALBOT en tc Droma JOHN MILJAN 
ogues Gallery. . 
. The Town Went Wild...... Comedy GEORGE MEEKER 
J. EDWARD BROMBERG in tikes Cansii 
Fog Island .. 


The Man Who Walked Alone........ 


Dixie Jamboree. 
 WWILLIAM TERRY j Swing Hostess. . 
I'm From Arkansas 


CHARLES BUTTERWORTH | Accuse My Parents........ 
Bluebeard 


. Drama 


LEO CARILLO — DAVE O'BRIEN 


Comedy 
Strange Illusion ..... ; : .Drama ? 
LIONEL ATWHtt 7 Crime, Inc... .. re Brame P aKAY ALDRIDGE 
_ Ea re ee A fs 
The Phantom of 42nd St Mystery ealaaae aE 


The Lady Confesses Mystery ad), 


The Missing Corpse Supernatural Drama WALTER CATLEET he 
Arson Squad ton 


eee Vy ih - Ese 
Dangerous Intruder. . . ie athena ore & Pace x ¥ Sigh bycco Me Fi Bice 
Shadow of Terror...... 


“** . “* . “* ** . d fy ‘ ‘ “~ 
White Pongo....... tara 6 re . Adventure J hy wale 
Why Girls Leave Home................ aon y 


. .Drama 





8 TEXAS RANGERS-WESTERNS With Tex Ritter and Tex O'Brien ROBERT ARMSTRONG 
8 BILLY THE KID-WESTERNS ‘ 
With Buster Crabbe and Al Fuzzy St. John _ALEALFA SWITZER 


é 


Pictorial Films Inc. is the exclusive 16mm distributor of SLUM SUMMERVILLE 
all pictures listed herein. Prints are available to libraries 

and dealers on a lease basis. (In addition to these features, 

we present a wide selection of short subject PICTOREELS ROGER PRYOR 
including cartoons, educational and general home enter- 

tainment subjects.) 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


R.K.O. BUILDING RADIO CITY 20, N. Y. 


picTORIAL FILMS, Inc- 
RKO Building 


or] 
4 
i 
2 
4 
| 
Radio City 20, 


New York 
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PROTECTION 


GIVES 
BETTER 
PROJECTION | 
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Model MM 


FILM 
CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 





fA 






60) ft. reels 


Canadian Distributor 
“BENOGRAPH" Montreal 


.. + always. 


Neumade's complete line of 
essential products necessary 
for the safe keeping, proper 
care and filing of valuable 
films, insure longer life and 
better projection 


119 (ill) capacity forty 400 
ft. twenty 800 ft.; twenty 1200 ft.; 
i Has special drawer for 
strip film. Two utility drawers. Ke 
Dustproof Fire resistant. Typical o' 
than 50 models from which to choose. 


Write for 
illustrated literature. 


twenty 


iH lock, 
more 


Nowmade 


PR 


t 


ODUCTS CORP 


*2°STREET NEW YORK NY 









REELS + CANS 


REWINDS 


ASSEMBLIES 














REWINDINC and 
EDITING AIDS 








SHIPPING and 
HANDLING AIDS 




















— 
Ours 


To 


Is Service That SERVES 


SELL your products the modern way... 


TRAIN your personnel the modern way ... 


With MOTION PICTURES 





or Black and 





White. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Complete Camera and Laboratory Facilities for 


Production of 16mm and 35mm Films. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 16MM EQUIPMENT 


“Serving the South for 25 years” 


STRICKLAND FILM CO. 


141 Walton Street. N. W. 


... Color 




















INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-ONE) 


and prepared manual material with 
the assistance of those individuals 
assigned to the production. This per- 
sonal contact and assistance insured 
that the material sent in from the 
field would more closely approximate 
the product desired. Once the men in 
the field were familiar with the man- 
ual format and development, they co- 
operated in preparing manual materi- 
al without further assistance. 


Assistance of Subject Specialists: 

® It was not always possible to obtain 
technical assistance during the prepa- 
ration of a manual. Experience gained 
when this assistance was possible indi- 
cated that consultation with experts 
during the planning and production 
of a manual was more valuable than 
technical criticism of the finished pro- 
duction just before it went to the 
printer. Two methods of obtaining 
the desired aid were used: 

(1) Technical experts were brought 
to the manual production unit to act 
as consultants on a series of manuals 
covering a specific subject matter area. 
The writer of the manuals consulted 
with instructors in the field who were 
thoroughly familiar with the content 
of the courses in which specific films 
would be used and who were, for 


this reason, able to give valuable as- 
sistance in preparing the teacher’s 
manual. By using this procedure, the 
final result much more closely ap- 
proximated the teaching situation ac- 
tually encountered in using the films 
and, therefore, the manuals were a 
more effective aid to the teachers. 


Coordination of Manuals and 
Film Production 


@ Under the procedure followed at 
first, manual production was not initi- 
ated until the film was completed 
and prints were delivered. From the 
time the manual was written until 
printed copies were available, there 
was a lapse of six to eight weeks. As 
a result, the prints were offered for 
sale before manuals were available. 
The whole purpose of the unit was 
destroyed by that procedure, and the 
need for a change was soon obvious. 

To correct this, the writer of the 
manuals arranged to see the films 
and to begin manual production 
when the films were in the inter- 
lock or composite stages. This prac- 
tice insured that the manual would 
be printed and ready for distribution 
before the 16mm prints were avail- 
able. This plan is to be recommended 
as the greatest value is received from 
a manual when the instructor re- 
ceived both the film and accompany- 
ing manual at the same time. 





Mode-Art Pictures 
New Studio Setup 
® Mope-Art Pictures, 


Inc., Pittsburgh 
picture producer, has an- 


motion 


nounced that the entire 
lot of outstanding stock 
in the corporation has 
been acquired by James 
L. Baker, who is now 
president of the company. 


Mode-Art’s 
has a 


president 
back- 


ground of 18 years ex- 


personal 


perience in the industry, 
including staging shows, 
production of theatrical 
trailers and many indus- 
trial and training films. 
Recent Mode-Art films 
have attained world-wide 
distribution. 


The company has now 
established Hollywood 
and New York offices. 
The Forbes Street studios 
in Pittsburgh are rated as 
one of the finest and 
most compact in the coun- 
try, with adequate equip- 
ment for all types of film 
production, including re- 
cordings. 





“TRAINING YOU 


TRAIN YOUR DOG” 


WE GOT'EM 4 
TALKIN’ OUR 






A 16mm COLOR SOUND FILM 


Approved and Recommended by 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 
and THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 


“TRAINING YOU TO TRAIN YOUR 
DOG,” (Basic Obedience Instruction) 
is the sensational new film, based on the 
book of the same name published by 
Doubleday & Company. A film everyone 
will want to see, both young and old. 
Prepared by Blanche Saunders, nation- 
ally famous obedience expert, photo- 
graphed by Louise Branch, and narrated 
by Lowell Thomas. Supported by na- 
tional radio and magazine advertising 
and publicity. Three reels. 32 minutes 
running time. 


UNITED SPECIALISTS INC. 
159 EAST 35TH STREET, NW. Y. 


[0 
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(CONTINUED 
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FROM PAGE 39) 


progress month by month. If he fell 
behind, we wanted to know why; if 
he was ahead of schedule, we were 
glad and gave our attention to those 
who were Months before the 
June 1 completion date we could 
place every production in one of four 
categories — “safe,” “probably safe,” 
“uncertain,” and “doubtful.” 

In addition to analyzing percentage 
progress and status, we set up spe- 
cific month-by-month production goals 


not. 


—for ourselves and for our producers. 
In July 1944 the following schedule 
was adopted: 

By August 1, 1944... All prelimi- 
nary synopses of subject matter to 
producers from USOE. 

By Sept. 1, 1944 
synopses from producers 
proved by USOE. 

By Oct. 1, 1944 
picture and filmstrip scripts from pro- 
ducers. 

By Nov. 1, 1944 .. . All motion 
picture and filmstrip scripts approved 
by USOE and shooting started. 

By Jan. 1, 1945 . . . All shooting 
completed and rough cuts approved. 

By March 1, 1945 All com- 
mentaries recorded; all fialmstrip pic- 


All script 


and ap- 


All motion 


tures and captions approved; all copy 


for instructor's manuals from pro- 
ducers. 
By May 1, 1945 ... All motion 


pictures, filmstrips, and manuals com- 
pleted; negatives at the laboratory and 
copy at the printer. 

Subsequently we advanced the last 
three 
otherwise the 


dates month each, but 
schedule remained as 
it was first drawn up. It should be 


emphasized that this schedule was 


one 


not one of wishful thinking, but in- 
stead it was one of the minimum 
deadlines which we felt had to be 
met if production were to be com- 
pleted by the contractual deadline of 
June 1. There were exceptions, of 
course. Some productions were not 
shot until February and March, but 
in these instances the producer was 


able to accelerate and complete the 
film on time. (The threat of contract 
termination on June 1 was a power- 
ful incentive.) Allowances were made 
for the methods and facilities of dif- 
ferent producers and for the different 
kinds of films they were producing. 
A producer with his own studio could 
schedule a film recording, one with- 
out a studio had to take his turn at 
renting a sound studio. The motion 
picture, Care of a Newborn Baby, 
in which the central character is a 
baby less than a month old, took 
entirely different production schedul- 
ing than a picture such as Brazing 
Carbide Tools. 

Intelligent and reasonable excep- 
tions must be made to any schedule, 
of course, but the establishment of 
a production schedule — with dead- 
lines for specific tasks —is not only 
essential: It is common sense, a budg- 
eting of time. The longer a film is 
in production, the more it costs. 

Moreover, the establishment of a 
final deadline—with rigid adherence 
to this date—is essential not only 
psychologically (almost all of us pro- 
crastinate; we work best under pres- 
sure of deadlines) but also from a 
business point of view. A_ picture 
budgeted at $10,000 which 
$15,000 is not profitable; likewise, a 
picture budgeted for 6 months which 


costs 


takes a year to complete is not profita- 


ble. And in most instances it is no 
better as a motion picture than if 
it had been completed on schedule. 
Eight hundred ninety-eight 
films and filmstrips—one a day—a 
tribute to independent motion picture 
producers and to Office of Education 
visual and technical specialists—and 
a practical demonstration of the value 
of production statistics and produc- 


and 


tion control. 
a * * 


Books You Ought to Have 


+ A new department, listing books 
and other literature available to film 
users, appears on Page 46 of this is- 
sue. A convenient order form is pro- 


vided. 


PRODUCERS ox FINE QUALITY FILMS 


that 
Odell 
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MODEL B (shown above). 
A popular style for train- 
ing purposes. Its Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded fabric is 
spring-roller mounted in a 
metal case. 12 sizes — 
30" x 40" to 84" x 84", 


inclusive. 





CHALLENGER 


Can be set up quickly 
anywhere. 9 sizes, from 
30” x 40” to 52” x 72” 


inclusive. 


C2 


286. WS Pat. OFF, 








Setting up jigs and fixtures for mass 
production of precision parts is a job 
that calls for experienced hands — ex- 
pert machinists who know what to do 
from years of practical application to 
their tasks. 


Experience makes a big difference in screen- 
making, too. Da-Lite engineers know from 
years of screen manufacturing how to design 
and build screens to meet today’s projection 
requirements. Da-Lite Screens, as a result, 


give lasting satisfaction. 


Their screen fabrics show pictures with max- 
imum brilliance and clarity. Their mount- 
ings offer greater convenience and are dur- 
ably built to withstand hard service. It pays 
to specify time-proved Da-Lite Screens for 
your sales and training activities. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. Write for litera- 
ture! Address Dept. 3BS. 


Glass-Beaded 
SCREENS 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
2723 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 33, Ill. 
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The Equipment EXECUTIVE 





NEWS OF MANUFACTURERS OF AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 





(Above) Additional 86,000 square-foot building in Chicago for Bell & Howell 


*® THE $2,250,000 Lincolnwood plant 
on McCormick Road, Chicago, leased 
from the Defense Plant Corporation 
throughout the war, has been pur 
chased by the Bell and Howell Com 
pany, projector, camera and motion 
picture accessory manufacturers. 

J. H. McNass, President, who an 
nounced the purchase, said contracts 
have also been awarded for another 
building to adjoin the Lincolnwood 
plant. The new structure, which will 
contain 86,000 square feet of floor 
space, is already under construction. 
It is specially designed to house the 
firm’s metal plating, polishing and 
case fabricating departments, and will 
contain such features as sunken floors 
to accommodate acid vats, wash- 
down walls and extensive use of 
glass brick for maximum daylight il 
lumination. 

Leased since 1942 by Bell and 
Howell, the plant just purchased was 
designed and constructed for optical 
manufacture, It is of tan brick and 
glass block construction and contains 
220,000 square feet of floor space. 
It is air-conditioned throughout, and 
incorporated are the latest methods 
of dust control. In it the company 
achieved mass production of critical 
military lenses and prisms, breaking 
down complex procedures into several 
operations which could be carried out 
by rapidly trained workers. A con- 
stant stream of tank telescopes, naval 
fire control instruments, precision 
motion picture equipment and aerial 
gunsights was produced during the 
war. 

The plant now houses Bell and 
Howell’s optical, electronic, metallur 
gical, chemical and mechanical engi- 
neering laboratories, in addition to 
assembly departments, optical pro 
duction and the company’s general 
offices. Last October a second struc- 
ture adjoining the main plant was 
completed. It contains 24,000 square 
feet of floor space where optical glass 
is moulded and annealed, and where 


delicate optical equipment is stored. 

An immense backlog of orders 
which has been accumulating since 
the end of the war is now being 
filled as rapidly as possible. 


James S. Denham Heads 
DuPont Photo Products Dept. 

+ James S. Denna has been named 
general manager of the Photo Prod- 
ucts department of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company to succeed 
Grorce A. ScANLAN, who retired 
March 18 because of ill health after 
30 years with the company. 

Mr. Denham, who has been assist- 
ant manager of the Rayon depart- 
ment, joined the company in 1915. 
He was in explosives production three 
years, and supervisor of gun cotton 
manufacture for the same _ period. 
From 1921 to 1928 he was sales 
manager of the Rayon department, 
and since 1928 has been assistant 
manager of the department. 


* * * 


* Appointment of Harotp A. Dv- 
MONT as Eastern district manager and 
of R. K. Perrine as Central district 
manager has been announced by E. I. 
duPont de Nemours and Company in 





FILMS for 
INDUSTRY 


— for 23 years 


It is interesting to know that the most popular of all the U. S. 
Office of Education visual aid units made during World War II 
was the series on Precision Measurement, produced by Loucks 


& Norling. 


According to Castle Films, distributors of all U.S.O.E. training 
films, the print sales of this series topped all others and reached 


these impressive totals: 


The Micrometer 
The Steel Rule 
Verniers 

Fixed Gages 


Print Sales 


1086 


Height Gages and Test Indicators................. 88: 


The experience and skill that went into these war-time pictures 


are again available to industry. 


Loucks :RORLING 


245 WEST S55 T ST. 
MOTION PICTURES + 


SLIDE FILMS ° 


. 


749 
NEW YORK city 
SINCE 1923 





connection with consolidation of the 
sales offices of the Film division and 
the Defender division of the Photo 
Products department. 

Mr. Dumont, who has been man- 
ager of the Defender division branch 
office in New York, will continue 
to have his headquarters there. Nor- 
MAN F. Oak ey, formerly Eastern 
motion picture technical representa- 
tive, will be district motion picture 
sales manager in the same office. 
Frep Konepke, formerly Defender 
technical representative in New York, 
has been named regional trade sales 
manager. 





J. J. O'Connor 


O’Connor to Illustravox 

for Philadelphia Sales 

+ J. J. O'Connor of Philadelphia has 
been selected as manager of the IIlus- 
travox Philadelphia district, it was 
announced by N. B. Suerritt, Jr., 
sales manager of the Illustravox divi- 
sion of the Magnavox company, 
sound slidefilm equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. O'Connor was recently dis- 
charged from the U. S. Navy after 
39 months’ service in the Department 
of Special Devices, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. His territory includes Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and southern 
New Jersey. His office is at 1505 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 





Available August Ist 
21 
reconditioned 
16mm 
SOUND PROJECTORS 


(Not Surplus from Armed Forces ) 


Exceptional Prices 
Write Box 59 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
159 E. Erie, Chicago 11 
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DEVRY HOLDS NATIONAL DEALER MEETING IN CHICAGO 





(Above) They came from coast-to-coast to see and hear about DeVry’s extensive 
postwar visual sales program: DeVry executives and visual equipment dealers 
gather at Chicago for marketing conference of pioneer manufacturer. 


DeVry Corporation Host 
at National Dealer Meeting 


* School supply distributors from all 
parts of the nation were guests at 
the annual sales conference held by 
the DeVry Corporation, Chicago mo- 
tion picture projector and accessory 
in conjunction with 


the School Supply Dealers’ conven- 


manufacturers, 


tion in Chicago. New products, and 
design and mechanical improvements 
in standard equipment, were pre- 
sented for the group. 

H. Bos Encer, DeVry sales mana- 
ger, was in charge of the meetings, 
which 


included a preview of im- 


Knight Type Titles 
giue voter to the 
tent V1) 74 a 


THE KNIGHT STUDIO 


Type Titles for Motion Picture 
and Slidefilm Producers 


341 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILL. 

















16MM FILM 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Arrange Club, School, Church ana 
Farm Group showings. Supply 
equipment and operators. Full re- 
sponsibility, one-time or long runs 
in “Arkansas, Missouri, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. Distribute your lit- 
erature at each showing. 


16MM FILM 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Conway, Arkansas 





proved 16mm portable motion pic- 
ture sound equipment, slide and slide- 
film projectors, projection screens and 
associated electronic teaching tools. 
Attention also was given the DeVry 
library of 16mm teaching films. 
Speakers were W. C. DeVry, presi- 
dent; E. B. DeVry, secretary-treas- 
urer; CHARLES GoopNER, service man- 
ager; Exor Perrerson, library and 
manager; J. K. Grin- 
pie, Continental Products Company; 
ApotpH Wertueimer, Radiant Man- 
ufacturing Company; L. M. McBrive, 
manager and E. W. 
D’Arcy, chief engineer, DeVry Cor- 
poration; and Artur R. MacDon 
ALD, vice-president, MacDonald-Cook 


laboratories 


advertising 


Company. 


Fast Color Negative Film 
Produced in Ansco Research 
+ Research scientists of General Ani- 
line and Film Corporation and its 
Ansco division now have the means 
of producing a color negative film 
with a speed comparable to average 
black and 
vealed 
forum at Skytop, Pa. 

Only small experimental coatings 


white films, it was re- 


at a _ recent special research 


have been made of the new film, 
which is reported to be about 50 per 
cent faster than any color negative 
film at present generally available. Its 
speed is rated at a Weston 32 or 
GE 48. 











FOR RENT 
“an idea man” 


who has written and directed com- 
mercial and documentary motion 
pictures—college graduate and lin- 
guist—just released from ETO, DE- 
SIRES WORTHWHILEPOSITION. 


Write to Box 57 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
157 E. Erie, Chicago 11 
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THE UNITED STATES 








OFFICE 





OF 





EDUCATION 






Milne J. Eckhardt, President 


CREATORS OF MOTION PICTURES 
1111 South Boulevard * Oak 


& SLIDEFILMS 
"ark, Illinois - AUStin 8620 


AND LIGHT 
WEIGHT, TOO 


BLOWER COV0TED 





MOTOR-DRIVEN FORCED AIR COOLING 

plus heat filter permits use of 300 as 

well as 200 or 100 watt lamp, yet safe- 

pus precious slides or film against 
eat damage. 


NO REWINDING NECESSARY... film is 
ready for showing right after use. 


SMOOTH PRECISE FOCUSING to hairline 
sharpness. 


ANASTIGMAT PROJECTION LENS (5” f:3.5). 


EASILY ADJUSTABLE for either horizon- 
tal or vertical pictures. 


MANUMATIC SLIDE CARRIER automati- 
cally stacks slides in sequence. 


MORE BRILLIANT PROJECTION! 
GREATER SLIDE PROTECTION! 
MORE CONVENIENT OPERATION! 


The GoldE Filmatic enables you 
to make the most effective use of 
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and incorporating in each the basic 
principles involved. Through a series 
of such jobs the student learns through 
application of basic principles, termi 
nology, and the like. 

The film maker must commit him 
self, he cannot straddle fences. The 
lifferences between the two approaches 
may at first glance seem superficial 
but in terms of the practices in the 
held and the differences that result in 
the organization of the film, this is 
not the case. It was decided to follow 
the second approach in the U.S.O.E. 
films. 

Jobs were selected which were (1) 
rich in providing possibilities of dem 
onstrating basic principles, (2) real 
and genuine, and (3) graded in diffi 
culty. It was expected that the bulk of 
the instruction supplied by each film 
would apply whenever the machine 
was operated, that slightly less would 
apply whenever that particular type 
of job were undertaken, and that only 
a small portion of the film would ap- 
ply only when that specific job were 
undertaken. 

B. Stages of learning a skill. Once 
it was decided to organize the film 
around a job demonstration it was 
necessary to understand the role of 
the job demonstration in the total job 
of training. The following steps are 
offered as an analysis of the steps by 
which a trainee learns a job. Not all 
of these will apply to all jobs. They 
may not be learned in this order, and 
in some instances more than one step 
may be learned simultaneously. It is 
suggested however that the following 
steps are a fair approximation of what 
happens when a beginner learns a 
new skill. 

The learner learns by doing, this is 
axiomatic, but before he can “do” he 
must: 


(1) have some orientation into the 
total job, and his relation to it 


(2) learn the facts and terminology 
of the job, 

(3) understand the basic principles 
that govern matters of judgment, 
(4) appreciate the importance of the 
job and his relation to it. 

(5) develop desirable and acceptable 
attitudes, such as a feeling of security, 
(6) watch another and more skilled 
individual do the job, demonstrate it 


(7) try the job under the supervision 
of another skilled individual. 

The next and final step is to do the 
job himself and “go it alone.” The 
film in terms of its job demonstration 
purpose would be organized around 
step 6, and it was also hoped could 
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take over the burden of steps l 
through 6. The total film demon- 
stration would take care of step l, 
since it would provide the best of all 
possible orientations. The facts of the 
job could be presented as they ap- 
plied, and the basic principles could 
be explained as they became opera 
tive, and appreciations and attitudes 
would become a flavor of the total 
demonstration. By the careful selec- 
tion of commentator, the words used, 
and by selecting a skilled operator 
who did the job calmly, . cheerfully, 
and smoothly, a situation was pro- 
vided whereby the trainee, through 
seeing a number of films, would 
“soak up” the attitudes portrayed. 


The Nature of the 
Motion Pieture 


The film maker must commit him 
self also, in terms of his motion pic- 
ture medium. He must decide such 
things as camera angles, length of 
scenes, type of commentary used, 
types of animation, and the like. 


Each of these decisions derives from 
the necessity of presenting content in 
the form of a motion picture in such 
a way as to achieve specified objec- 
tives in terms of his audience. 

Each media of communication says 
something that cannot be uttered at 
all, or so well, by any other medium. 
If this were not so, there would be 
no excuse for the medium itself, It 
follows then that the film maker 
must understand his medium in order 
to exploit to the full its unique ad- 
vantages. It follows that the film 
maker's greatest task is presenting 
his content in the motion picture 
in such a way as to utilize the unique 
advantages of motion picture com- 
munication. 

This is a most difficult task. The 
motion picture is an art form, and 
will be effective educationally to the 
exact degree that its final form has 
artistry. It is the most complex and 
involved of all art forms used in 
education. Few art forms require the 
services of so many crafts in order 
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to achieve its effect, few combine 
sight with sound, few achieve their 
final effect in terms of so many de- 
cisions on minutiz and few provide 
the artist with so great an oppor- 
tunity to play with “reality.” 

The art quality of the motion pic- 
ture is as true of the training film 
as it is of the theatrical production. 
The ready and proven tools of the 
theatrical flm maker—love, conquest, 
and human characterization—cannot 
be used very readily or often in the 
training film. Here the drama con- 
sists of a skilled craftsman working 
a piece of steel down to a ten thou- 
sandth of an inch. The esthetic ap- 
preciation derives from watching the 
graceful flow of the movements of a 
skilled operator, the suspense is the 
subtle one of awaiting the completion 
of a job. One of the greatest of all 
difficulties lies. in the film makers 
themselves. Their content comes to 
them in verbal form, and the film 
makers of this generation have been 
reared in this same tradition. It is 
almost impossible for them to ever 
fully understand the full implication 
of expression through the motion pic- 
ture. Indeed, in a certain sense, we 
are probably unwittingly in a period 
comparable to that when the automo- 
biles still had dashboards and whip- 
sockets. It is not the purpose of this 
discussion to elaborate on the advan- 
tages of the motion picture as a 
medium of communication. These 
points have been given many times 
elsewhere. It suffices for this discus- 
sion to point out that films provide 
an experience so real as to substitute 
for genuine life experience, but which 
because it can be controlled, can be 
more> effective for instruction than 
the genuine life experience. 

In applying this known fact to the 
role of films in training, the follow- 
ing hypothesis was developed: 


“The training film is effective to 
the degree that it so duplicates 
the flow and continuity of liv- 
ing that the trainee ‘lives’ the 
experience the film provides.” 


In other words, the theatrical mo- 
tion picture achieves much of its 
success through the self-identification 
that takes place between the audi- 
ence and the hero or heroine. This 
same principle of self-identification is 
applied to training films, and uses mo- 
tion picture techniques in such a 
manner as to favor audience identifi- 
cation with the operator in the belief 
that such self-identification would’ex- 
pedite the acquisition of the skill 
shown. 

In motion picture terms the appli- 
cation of this principle meant that the 
film was to be a demonstration—not 
a picture of a demonstration. More 
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specifically it meant that nothing 
would be allowed to enter the motion 
picture that would interfere with the 
self-identification of the trainee with 
the operator. This principle had far 
reaching effects and had a bearing 
on every phase of the motion picture 
production. 

Motion picture organization. 
The most fundamental effect of the 
application of this principle was on 
the organization of the film. A motion 
picture may be organized around 
either the picture content, the com- 
mentary, or some other sound in the 
sound track, such as music. If self- 
identification were to be fostered, 
then it followed that each scene must 
grow out of the preceding scene, that 
the film must tell its story even if run 
silently. 

This had several important results: 
(1) All the material pertinent to the 
action of performing. a given job 
would be presented and the tradi- 
tional distinction in instructional films 
between static and dynamic material 
would be disregarded. (2) All the 
action would be given, even to get- 
ting the micrometer out of the jacket 
pocket, wiping off the machine, etc., 
in order that the chain of identifica- 
tion would not be broken, and so 
that the trainee would have a com- 
plete sense of familiarity. One of the 
failures of traditional skill training 
arose from the failure to provide this 
feeling of “at homeness” on the job. 
(3) Once it was decided that the 
camera would have to tell the story, 
it followed that the coverage of sub- 
ject matter would be intensive. This 
automatically ruled out broad scopes 
of subject matter and films with such 
titles as Medicine and Surgery, Metal 
Working. (4) This limiting of the 
subject matter had another desirable 
result in that the film covered ma- 
terial that could reasonably be ex- 
pected to constitute a single lesson 
or unit of study. (5) Finally, the 
decision to make the camera tell the 
story, imposed the related decision 
that the film would run just as long 
as necessary to tell that story. Previ- 
ous arbitrary lengths determined by 
such mechanical factors as reel size 
were discarded as being out of keep- 
ing with the integrity of subject 
matter. 

Camera angles. The picture 
“was the thing” and nothing was to be 
allowed to interfere with or to in- 
terrupt the self-identification of the 
trainee with the operator. It followed 
from this that the camera angle 
should always be that of the eyes of 
the operator. Some exceptions were 
made to this rule: (1) where no 
actual physical skill was involved 
such as showing the “fit” of a taper 
gage, and (2) where the psychologi- 
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cal viewpoint differed from the physi- 
cal, we followed the psychological— 
as in the case of scribing a line along 
the far edge of a scale with a scriber. 
This decision also had several impor- 
tant results. It meant that everyone in 
the entire audience could see the 
operation from identically the same 
angle, the angle from which he would 
see it himself when he was perform- 
ing the job. In the usual shop dem- 
onstration a portion of the students 
stand on the opposite side of the 
machine, and this leads to a reversal 
that undoubtedly must slow down 
learning a physical skill. A common 
example of this is the man who can 
tie a bow tie only by putting his arms 
around his friend’s neck. Finally, 
maintaining the operator’s viewpoint 
tended to eliminate camera angles 
that presented familiar material in 
a most unfamiliar way. Any shot 
that was not instantly distinguishable 
was to be re-shot. This requirement 
of operator’s angle caused more dif- 
ficulty in shooting than any other 
requirement and was responsible for 
most of the re-shooting required. 
Other film techniques. Nothing 
was to interfere with or interrupt the 
self-identification of the trainee with 
the operator. The motion picture 
was to be a demonstration, not the 
picture of a demonstration. The oper- 
ator therefore was seldom shown, in- 
deed it was better when the entire 
picture could be made with little 
identification of the operator. Point- 
ing with a pointer, or a finger was 
out. If the attention had to be cen- 
tered on a given point, fill the screen 
with that point—or if a larger object 
had to be included, use motion picture 
techniques such as lighting or ani- 
mated arrows. Another phase was 
the use of closeups. If the operator 
measured a piece or a cut, the cam- 
era had to show the reading of the 
micrometer so that the audience could 
read the figures. 

There were times when the cam- 
era endeavored to overcome the limi- 
tations of the motion picture. Machin- 
ists “feel” the burrs or rough edges 
left when metal is cut. In the films 
we tried to show this by closeups. 
Another facet of this, closely allied 
with making the camera tell the 
story, was the use of the camera to 
show heat generated by a dull tool, 
to show the finer finish left by the 
reamer after boring, and showing the 
chips actually forming and “pinning” 
a file. 

Scene length. If the “picture was 
the thing” then it followed that the 
length of a scene was to be deter- 
mined by: (1) the length of time 
required to show the operation, and 
(2) the difficulty of the operation. 
(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) 
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No scene changes for the sake of 
scene change was knowingly per 
mitted, To cinema sophisticates many 
of the scenes drag, but it has been 
our observation that the presentation 
does not seem slow to the trainee 
interested in learning the job demon- 
strated. This principle of determining 
scene length had important implica 
tions for the commentary. This meant 
that the sound should not be recorded 
and then the picture “cut to it.” 


Commentary. The emphasis given 
to the picture in the motion picture 
raises questions in regard to the role 
of the commentary. It is impossible 
at this time to provide a complete 
answer to the question, “What can 
pictures do that words can’t do?” 
For the purpose of these productions 
it was decided that the role of the 
commentary should be: (1) to name, 
since no picture can name, (2) to 
generalize, since no single picture can 
generalize, and (3) to act as a camera 
crutch —to overcome the failure or 
the undesirability of having the cam- 
era “tell the story.” The commentary 
was to be directly related to scene, 
not deviating into discourses on the 
history, the implications, or the im 
portance of the scene, but applying 
directly and at all times to the picture 
on the screen. 

“As the camera work was in the 
“first” person, so the commentary 
was to be in the “second” person. 
Words such as “proper,” “right,” and 
“correct” were to be avoided as use- 
less generalization, since if the stu 
dent knew enough to understand 
these words, he did not need the 
picture. The commentary was con- 
sciously used to develop vocabularies 
and this called for nice blending of 
camera work and commentary. 

We hoped to secure a commentary 
delivered at a very slow and deliber- 
ate rate of speed, which was kept to 
a minimum when a really difficult 
operation was being shown, and 
which was used only when words 
were actually needed. No scene was 
ever held on the screen just to enable 
more words to be said. We believed 
that silence could be just as emphatic 
as words. The production job was to 
keep these silent places in the film 
at the points where we wanted them. 


Other techniques. At this time it 
can only be indicated that the ap- 
plication of this principle of self- 
identification had definite and_posi- 
tive effects on the animation used, the 
optical effects selected and on other 
special camera effects, Color was not 
used owing to wartime shortages, 
high cost of prints, and the lack of 
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exact color fidelity for those instances 
where color would be needed to “tell 
the story.” 

Summary 

In brief these are the considerations 
that influenced the productions of the 
Office of Education, the Division of 
Visual Aids for War Training. They 
were not arrived at by a single bound, 
or through a single sitting in an arm- 
chair. They were painfully developed 
through the production of the first 
forty-eight training films. 

Every endeavor was made to apply 
them to every production of a straight 
line job-demonstration - physical - skill 
hlm. Even so there were many devia- 
tions, and it is unlikely that there is 
a single film in which one or more 
of these applications of the principle 
have not been violated. Producing 
pictures under this set of principles 
is much more difficult than producing 
them in the traditional half-theatrical 
fashion. 


long shot “nuts and bolts” 


When manpower is scarce and when 


speed is important, it is quicker and 
easier and cheaper to do things the 
traditional —the “accepted” way — 
and many times a fait accompli had 
to be accepted. 

It was said in the beginning that 
the film maker had the responsibility 
of recognizing the experimental and 
even tentative character of the films 
produced during this period. This is 
repeated now. The mere fact that cer- 
tain films have been produced in a 
certain way is not yet sufficient proof 
that others should go and do like- 
wise. To the question, “What makes 
a training film work?” the films of 
the Office of Education provide one 
answer. It was an effective answer. 
That we know by the sales, and by 
the reports from hard boiled directors 
of training in our large industries and 
in our schools. Whether or not the 
answer is the “best” answer awaits 
more definite research and study than 
we have had to date, and the pro- 
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duction of other films that provide 
additional answers to the same prob- 
lem. 

The program was experimental. 
Within the scope of the application 
of these basic principles of produc- 
tion there was room for experimen- 
tation. If any one interested in the 
program had an idea that seemed 
valid after group discussion, it was 
generally incorporated in some one 
film. There are thus scores of films 
included in the 457 that are experi- 
mental on one or more of the fine 
points of film technique. Someday, 
sometime, somewhere there may 
come the research and study needed 
to check this experimentation. 

In the meantime it must be remem- 
bered that the training films pro- 
duced by the Division cannot be un- 
derstood apart from the war period 
in which they were produced. Every 
shortage of material, of manpower, 
of skill, and every compulsion for 
speed was felt in the films as it was 
felt in every other phase of life. 

The program was a pioneering one, 
To the thousand and one questions 
asked, there was no person, no past 
experience to give “the answer.” All 
the pooled experience of the staff in 
classroom instruction and in educa- 
tion was brought to bear on think- 
ing through new problems. 

The Division made pictures in a 
most critical period of the nation’s 
history, pictures that were used with 
millions of trainees, pictures for a 
most important portion of the school 
curriculum, pictures that have since 
been used in most of the countries of 
the world, pictures that we believed 
would not be re-made for at least ten 
years ... pictures for which we were 
responsible and for which we spared 
no pains. Time, and thousands of 
vocational shop instructors, aware of 
the problems and sensitive to their 


importance, must write the final 
answer. 

* * * 
TRAINING YOU AND DOGS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


well known people as New York’s 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, Lowell 
Thomas, Hon. Hugh Gibson and 
others. Lowell Thomas is the nar- 
rator of the film. The motion picture 
is the first of a series of four dog 
training films to be prapared by Miss 
Branch, who is Vice President of 
United Specialists. 

Training You to Train Your Dog 
has been recommended by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club and the American 
Humane Association. It is being rent- 
ed or sold to community groups and 
schools. Rental price is $10, selling 
price is $210 for the color version 
and $75 for black and white. 
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ENTHUSIASM 
1s NOT ENOUGH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY ONE) 


many designs may be good. But de 
sign that is left to chance is scarcely 
design at all. Just as any medium 


must be some medium, any style 
must be some style. Concerning style 
we may say, of course, either that 
that 


argument must and should be ever 


there can be no argument or 


lasting. But perhaps it would be 
agreed that some sort of unity is es 
sential to any style. And unity doesn’t 
just happen. It always requires de 
sign. In any case, alertness to style as 
a factor (whatever the style may be) 
is a very great advance over indiffer 
ence to such matters. There are other 
responsibilities toward the medium as 
such, “film grammar,” for example, 
and ‘technical excellence, but the two 
briefly mentioned above may serve as 
illustrations. 

Responsibility toward subject mat 
ter also has many facets. To begin 
with, if we are dealing with it at all, 
it must be because we believe it to be 
both significant and important, and 
that 
others should think so, too. But we 


presumably we are anxious 
cannot expect our treatment to be in 
teresting if we ourselves are not in 
terested, The simplest things can be 
rendered richly meaningful and the 
greatest subjects dull depending on 
them and our 


our attitude toward 


handling of them. 


Films Must Teach Accurately 


And if, with the film as our me 
dium, we are genuinely interested in 
our subject matter, we will have a 
two-fold concern. We will be quite 
as anxious to show it well as to speak 
about it accurately. We will be just 
as mindful (perhaps more so) of 
what we want our audience to see as 
told. 


We will want our material to be ab 


what we want them to be 
sorbing to look at as well as to hear 


about. And our concern about the 
visual dimension will set the charac 
ter of our research and treatment all 
along the line. It means that we will 
have to see what we are talking about. 
If we are to portray it, disclose it, re 
veal it, evoke its visual significance 
with vividness, clarity and force, we 
will have to know it as seen and not 


talked 


lectures and books. By and large (in 


just as about in discussions, 
educational films, at least), we may 
rest assured that if we ourselves do 
not need to study the visual aspects 
of our material in order to plan a 
treatment or write a script, no one 
else is going to need to see what we 
show in order to understand what we 
say. There are exceptions to this, of 


course—in the special case of dramat- 
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ic films or in those cases where the 
script writer already has a detailed 
first hand acquaintance with his ma- 
terial whereas the intended audience 
not—but even here, at some 
point, the thing directly seen will 


have to be the guide. 


does 


Along with our responsibility for 
the adequacy of what we show is our 
responsibility for the accuracy, or fair- 
ness, of what we say. In addition, re- 
sponsibility toward subject matter will 
tend to make us alert to the dangers 
of trying to include too much, or of 
leaving important elements out, or of 
going too fast, or of misplacing visual 
emphasis. There are other responsibil- 
ities but these may serve as examples. 


Audience Reaction Important 

In one sense, responsibility toward 
the audience is the most important of 
all. The medium is neutral but what 
we do with it never is. A film, once 
made and projected, is always doing 
something. During every second of 
running time something is on the 
screen. And a film, for better or 
worse, does several things at once. It 
educates for good or ill in many dif- 
ferent ways. No film ever goes forth 
solely as coverage of material. Both 
visually and verbally it comments on 
the significance and importance of 
what it covers. If it is superficial, to 
that extent it “educates” in superfi- 
ciality. If it is dull, to that extent it 
“teaches” that there is intrinsic dull- 
ness in the subject under concern. If 
it is out to explain and does so in- 
adequately, to that extent it “teaches” 
that inadequate explanation is enough. 
(In this connection, it may be re- 
marked that it makes a world of dif- 
ference whether we are primarily 
concerned to get things into a film 
or whether we wish to make sure 
that others can get them out.) If a 
film is stylistically bad, to that extent 
it “educates” in bad style. If its in- 
dividual scenes are badly composed 
or poorly lighted, to that extent it 
“teaches” bad composition and poor 
lighting. If it is inaccurate, to that 
extent it misinforms. If it contains 
a bias that is not admitted to be 
such, to that extent it “teaches” that 
mere opinion is truth. Conversely, it 
should be emphasized quite as strong- 
ly that a film can also teach well in 
all the above respects. The point to 
be stressed, however, is that whether 
we like it or not it will “educate” 
somehow or other in every one of 
these ways. 

The quotes around “teaches” and 
“educates” are meant to cover the 
fact that tendencies are referred to 
rather than inevitable outcomes, Ob- 
viously not all observers will be influ- 
enced alike by the example the film 
provides. But in the main a film that 
falls far below standard will either be 
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an affront to the informed and dis- 
criminating or a poor example to 
those whose views and tastes are as 
yet unshaped. 

We need to remember, too, that 
the “audience” also embraces the gen- 
eral public at large. Whenever a film 
is issued that fails of its contribution, 
to that extent it “teaches” that films 
are not what we claim. It can “teach” 
that films are poor places to look for 
the kind of education that constitutes 
our need. Again, a film that con- 
tributes richly can teach the exact 
reverse. 

In summary, we are in a period 
of unprecedented enthusiasm 
educational films. Programs that have 
developed over the years, together 
with those which 
splendidly during the war, have elic- 
ited recognition and acclaim that are 
doubtless long overdue. Much that is 
said of films these days rings pleas- 
antly on the ear. But in the midst 
of the general enthusiasm, those of 
us who still have to “deliver” in one 
way or another do well to remember 
that if working with the medium 
confers privileges, it also imposes re- 
sponsibilities. To be sure, the film 
in which all responsibilities are ful- 
filled in every respect has doubtless 
never been made and never will be 
made. It is not so much a question 
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ot whether we always meet every 
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cilities to serve industrial, amateur and educational 
film producers. Write TELEFILM, Inc., Dept. B-5 
6039 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
for prices and literature. 
OUR SERVICE IS USED BY: 

* AiResearch Mfg. Co. * Lockheed Aircraft Corp 

* Dougles Aircraft Co. * Food Machinery Corp. 
* U.S. Neval Photo Services Dept. * Santa Fe Railroad 
* Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 


TELEFILM 


HOLLYWOOD 
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1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 
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question of the degree to which we 
can and the degree to which we do. 
And the least we can do, perhaps, 
is to add to our enthusiasm an aware- 
ness that there are responsibilities, a 
their and a 
knowledge that they are ours, The 
medium is that —a 
What we apply it to, how we apply 
it, with what intent, and with what 
effect — those things we determine. 
The medium is What we 
do with it 


realization of nature, 


just medium. 


neutral. 
never is. 


FILMS FROM BRITAIN 


+ Two new l6mm sound films on 


Africa have been released by the 
British Information Services for dis- 
in the United States. The 


Achimota, has a 


tribution 
first, commentary 
written and spoken by Julian Hux- 
ley. It is the story of the 20-year-old 
educational center for natives of the 
African Gold Coast colony, and of 
the help the college has provided 
them in securing the privileges and 
responsibilities of progress, 

The second, Father and Son, is the 
clash between the older generation of 
native still haunted by ancient fears 
and superstitions, and the younger 
with modern ideas on agriculture, 
treatment navigation. 
Running time of the first is 19 min- 
utes and of the second 14 minutes. 


STRICKLAND EXPANDS 
STUDIO, PERSONNEL 
+ The news from Atlanta echoes 
the sound of busy carpenter 
hammers and saws heard this 
past month in New York, Holly- 
wood, Detroit and Chicago where 


medical and 


industrial film studios are being 
expanded to meet sponsor de- 
mands for postwar products. 
Bob Strickland, genial chief 
executive of the STRICKLAND 
Firm Company, Atlanta pioneer 
producers (quarter century), re- 
ports that his company is now 
expanding personnel, making 
many additions to equipment, 
and has just finished completely 
remodeling the studio building. 
Strickland Films also plans to be 
more active in the sale of 16mm 
equipment. 
returned as 


Service veterans 


well as new technicians round 


out the present staff, 


Rockett Studio Building 

* Rebuilding of a model studio 
for Frep Rockett is in the news 
from Hollywood. Since the pre- 
vious plant was destroyed by fire, 
considerable research and devel- 
opment has gone into the con- 
struction of an absolutely modern 
production layout for this veteran 
West Coast producer. 


responsibility fully. Rather, it is a | 
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FOR BEST RESULTS—CONSULT BUSINESS SCREEN ADVERTISERS 


IN THE FIELD OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 





35mm Projection 

16mm Mazda Projection 
8mm Projection 

2x2 Slide Projection 
Sound Slide Projection 
Turntable Furnished 


2024 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas 

714 - 18th St., Denver 2, Colorado 

926 McGee St., Kansas City 6, 
Missouri 

2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5, 
California 

18 So. Third St., Memphis 3, 
Tennessee 

132 So. Miami Ave., Miami 36, 
Florida 





EVERYTHING IN PROJECTION 


16mm Arc Projection 
16mm Silent Projection 
Standard Slide Projection 
Film Roll Projection 
Opaque Projection 
Microphone Furnished 


P.A. Systems set up 


Thirteen offices ready to serve you! 


ND EWL PICWORIES 
CORPORATION 


28 - 34 E. 8th St., Chicago, Illinois (Home Office) 


826 Baronne St., 2nd Floor, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

915 S. W. 10th Ave., Portland 5, 
Oregon 

108 W. 8th St., Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

219 E. Main St., Richmond 19, 
Virginia 

52 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia 


and 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., 1600 Broadway — 
Suite 600, New York City 19, New York 








A NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS 








EASTERN STATES 


* DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


1. T. & T. Corp. of Washington, 
51 H. Street NW. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
Transport’tn Bldg., Washington 6. 

Paul L. Brand, 2153 K St. N. W., 
Washington 7. 

* MAINE - 

D. K. Hammert, Inc., 8 Brown St., 

Portland. 


* MARYLAND - 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, 432 
N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2. 
Stark Films, 537 N. Howard St., 
Baltimore 1. 


* MASSACHUSETTS + 

I. T. and T. Co. of New England, 
115 Newbury St., Boston 16. 

Jarrell-Ash Company, !65 Newbury 
St., Boston 16. 

Visual Education Service, Inc., 116 
Newbury St., Boston 16. 

* NEW HAMPSHIRE *+ 
A. H. Rice and Co., Hollis, N. H. 
* NEW JERSEY - 

Art Zeiller, 868 Broad St., Newark 2. 
* NEW YORK > 
Hallenbeck & Riley, 562 Broadway, 

Albany 7. 

Buchan Pictures, 79 Allen St., Buf- 
falo. 

Bertram Willoughby Pictures, 
Inc., Suite 600, 1600 Broadway, 
New York. 

Catholic Movies, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

The New York I. T. & T. Co., 25 
W. 45th St., New York 19. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York 18. 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 
1560 Broadway, New York 19. 

King Cole’s Sound Service, 340 
Third Ave. at 25th St., N. Y. C. 10. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 W. 45th 
St., New York 19. 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp., 449 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Sullivan Sound Service, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers. 34 Palmer, Bronxville. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

John E. Allen, Inc., Box 383, Roch 
ester 7. 

+ PENNSYLVANIA + 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, 1319 
Vine St., Philadelphia 7. 

Lippincott Pictures, Inc., 4729 Lud 
low St., Philadelphia 39. 

* WEST VIRGINIA - 

J. G. Haley, P. O. Box 703, Charles 
ton 23. 

Apex Theatre Service & Supply, 
Phone 24043 Box 1389 

Huntington. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


* ALABAMA + 
Wilfred Naylor, 1907 Fifth Ave., 
No., Birmingham 1. 


USE THIS DIRECTORY 


TO LOCATE 








These qualified visual education dealers offer the finest in products 
and services for the use of training and informational aids; includ- 
ing film subjects for every occasion, screens, projectors and acces- 
sories. Projection facilities, including operator and equipment, are 
also available. Address inquiries concerning these dealers or list- 
ings on this page to Reader Service Bureau, Business Screen Maga- 
zine, 157 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. Your inquiry is welcomed. 








John R. Moffitt Co., 19% S. Perry 
St., Montgomery. 
* FLORIDA * 

Norman Laboratories & Studio, 
Arlington Suburb, Jacksonville. 
Stevens—Pictures, 9536 N. E. Sec- 

ond Ave., Miami. 
Bowstead’s Camera Shop, 1039 N. 
Orange Ave., Orlando. 
* GEORGIA + 
I. T. & T. Corporation of the 
South, 756 W. Peachtree St., N.W., 
Atlanta. 
Calhoun Company, !01 Marietta St., 
Adanta 3. 
Strickland Film Co., 141 Walton 
St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 
* KENTUCKY °* 
D. T. Davis Co., 178 Walnut St., 
Lexington 34. (Also Louisville.) 
* LOUISANA °* 
Stanley Projection Company, 211, 
Murray St., Alexandria. 
Jasper Ewing & Sons, 725 Poydras 
St., New Orleans 12. 

Stirling Motion Picture Co., 2005 
Ferndale Ave., Baton Rouge 15. 
Ideal Southern Pictures Co., 826 

Barrone St., New Orleans. 
I. T. & T. Corp. of New Orleans, 
318 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 
* MISSISSIPPI + 
Herschel Smith Company, 119 
Roach St., P.O. Box 1187, Jackson 
110. 
* TENNESSEE + 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 18 S. 3rd St., 
Memphis. 
Frank L. Rouser Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 2107, Knoxville 11. 
Southern Visual Films, 687 Shrine 
Bldg., Memphis, 
* VIRGINIA «+ 
Walker C. Cottrell, Jr., 408-10 E. 
Main St., Richmond 19. 
Ideal Pictures, 219 E. Main St., 
Richmond 19. 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


* ARKANSAS - 
Arkansas Visual Education Serv- 
ice, Conway. 
- ILLINOIS + 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. 8th St., 
Chicago. 
I. T. & T. Co. of Illinois, 100 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
McHenry Educational Films, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Midwest Visual Equipment Co., 
4509 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 25. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
Stinson Projector Sales, 521 S. 
Lombard Ave., Oak Park. 


THE BEST IN 


Fletcher Visual Education Service, 

218 W. Main St., Urbana. 
* INDIANA -+ 

Burke’s Motion Picture Co., 434 

Lincoln Way West, South Bend 5. 
* IOWA + 

Pratt Sound Film. Service, 805 
Third Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids. 

Ryan Visual Aids Service, 409-11 
Harrison St., Davenport. 

* KANSAS-MISSOURI + 

Central Visual Education Service, 
Broadview Hotel Bldg., Wichita, 
Kas. 

Kansas City Sound Service Co., 
Room 1, Lobby floor, 926 McGee 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo. (Ideal Pic- 
tures ) 

Erker Bros. Optical Co., 610 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1. 

1. T. & T. Corp. of Missouri, 3326 
Olive St., St. Louis. 

Swank Motion Pictures, 620 
Skinker Blvd., St. Louis. 

* MICHIGAN + 

Olson Anderson, 1113 McKinley 
Ave., Bay City. 

Engleman Visual Education Serv- 
ice, 4754-56 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 1, 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Capital Film Service, 1043 E. Grand 
River, East Lansing. 

* MINNESOTA + 

Film Preview, 1504 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis. 

National Camera Exchange, 86 S. 
Sixth St., New Farmers Mechanics 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 2. 


* OHIO - 

Lockard Visual Education Service, 
922 Roslyn Ave., Akron 2. 

Ralph V. Haile & Associates, 215 
Walnut St., Cincinnati. 

Fryan Film Service, Film Bldg., 
Cleveland 14. 

Film Associates, 429 Ridgewood 
Dr., Dayton 9. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
310 Talbott Building, Dayton 2. 
Murray Motion Picture Service 

Co., 879 Reibold Bldg., Dayton 2. 
Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central 
Ave., Dayton 1. 
Martin Sound Systems, 50 Charles 
Ave., S.E.,Massillon. 
+ WISCONSIN > 
Photoart House, 844 N. Plankinton 
Ave., Milwaukee. 
Gallagher Film Service, Green Bay. 
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* CALIFORNIA * 

Donald J. Clausonthue, 1829 N. 
Craig Ave., Altadena. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. 7th 
St., Los Angeles. 

I. T. & T. of the West, 3123 W. 
8th St., Los Angeles 5. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
7046 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 1709 W. 8th 
St., Los Angeles 14. 

I. T. & T. of the West, 4247 Pied- 
mont Ave., Oakland 11. 

Carroll W. Rice, 19 Estrella Ave., 
Piedmont, Oakland 11. 

Hirsch & Kaye, 239 Grant Ave., 
San Francisco 8. 

Photo & Sound, Inc., 141 New 
Montgomery, San Francisco 5. 
Screen Adettes, Inc., Sixty-Eight 
Post Bldg., 68 Post St., San Fran- 

cisco 4. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 

351 Turk St., San Francisco 2. 
* COLORADO + 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 1739 Oneida 
St., Denver. 

* OREGON - 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 915 S. W. 
10th Ave., Portland. 

Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 
306-310 S. W. Ninth Ave., Port- 
land 5. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 314 S. W. 
Ninth Ave., Portland 5. 

* TEXAS > 

The Educational Equipment Co., 
David F. Parker, 1909 Commerce 
St., Dallas 1. 

I. T. & T. Corp. of the South, 
3024 S. Harwood St., Dallas 1. 
National-Ideal Pictures, 2024 Main 

St., Dallas. 

Visual Education, Inc., Twelfth at 
Lamar, Austin. Also, Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., Dallas 1, and M & M 
Bldg., Houston 2. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1. 

* UTAH -* 

Audio-Visual Supply Co., 1122 E. 
8th South, Salt Lake City 2. 

* WASHINGTON - 

Rarig Motion Picture Co., 5514 
University Way, Seattle 5. 

+ HAWAII - 

Motion Picture Enterprises, 121 S. 

Beretania Honolulu, T. H. 
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General Films Limited 

Head Office: 

1534 Thirteenth Ave., Regina, Sask. 

Branches: 

535 W. Georgia St., Vancouver, 
B. C. 

810 Confederation Life Bldg., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

156 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 

1396 St. Catherine St., Montreal. 

760 Main St., Moncton, New 
Brunswick. 


EQUIPMENT, FILMS AND PROJECTION SERVICE 
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( Above ) Monte Carlo’s smart film preview room in New York City 


Monte Carlo Restaurant 

Opens N. Y. Preview Room 

* Monte Carlo, smart New York res- 
taurant, has recently opened a pre- 
view room designed and equipped 
to provide a luxurious setting for 
presentation of industrial, sales and 
advertising motion pictures. 

The Preview Room is actually a 
beautifully decorated night club in 
its own right, for, when films are 
not being shown the screen is con- 
cealed behind one wall of the room. 
On Saturday and Sunday nights the 
Preview Room is often used as part 
of the Monte Carlo supper club with- 
out evidence of motion picture pro- 
jection facilities. 

To provide perfect theatrical qual- 


ity Monte Carlo has installed the 


finest projection and sound equip- 





For 16mm. Film—400 to 2000’ Reels 
FIBERBILT Cases are approved for 
Service by the Armed Forces, for ship- 
ping of 16mm. film. 





Fiberbilt Cases 
this 


MARK 
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both 35mm_= and 


l6mm. This equipment is operated 


ment available, 


by professional projectionists in a 
standard theatre booth. Other facili- 
ties include air conditioning, sound 
slidefilm equipment, a public address 
system, Muzak and perfect acoustics. 
Although designed 


motion picture previews the room is 


specifically for 
also available for 


kinds, 


Under the direction of Sam Salvin, 


meetings of all 


Monte Carlo’s manager, the cuisine 
and bar facilities of the world famous 
restaurant are 
Room 


available to Preview 
100 to 120 
can be accommodated for meals and 
150 for cocktails in conjunction with 
showings. 

Although it is one of the most 


clients. persons 


attractive motion picture projection 
rooms existing today, the main fea 
ture Monte Carlo offers its clients is 
perfect presentation. Frank Rogers, 
Executive Director in charge of mo 
tion pictures and promotion, actually 
works out a script for each showing 
in the Preview Room. A sample of 
this service might include such items 
as these: 

4:00 PM—Start dimming lights; slide 
screen curtains back; start projector 
and bring up sound. 

4:12 PM—Picture ends; close curtains; 
applause; then spotlight on speaker 
sitting at table 12; brighten lights; 
turn up PA system. 

4:17 PM—Speaker concludes; turn off 
spot and PA; brighten all lights; 
waiters will enter immediately with 
canapes and 
This perfect presentation system has 


cocktails, and so on. 
been developed by close coordination 
with the client, constant attention to 
showmanship details, careful training 
of the whole staff and the installation 
of a great variety of electrical equip- 
ment necessary to operate and regu- 
late the various curtains and lights 
Monte Carlo 


used in a preview 


—RS. 


screening. 
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LESLIE ROUSH 


PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


119 W. 57th St. New York 19, N-Y. 


PRODUCERS OF 
MOTION PICTURES 
FOR INSTITUTIONAL, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES. 


LESLIE M. ROUSH JULES K. SINDIC 














People Who Make Pictures 


Names in the Month's News of Personnel Changes 
and Organization Activity Among the Producers 





George Zehrung Joins Ganz 

* Georce |]. ZEHRUNG, who has been 
associated with the Walter O. Gut 
lohn Company, division of Inter 
national Theatrical and Television 
Corporation, has resigned to head 
film distributing activities of -Wir 
uiaM J. Ganz, New York producer 
and distributor of commercial and 


educational motion pictures. 


Before joining the Gutlohn Com 
pany Mr. Zehrung was for 26 years 
director of the Motion Picture Bureau 
of the Y.M.C.A. Prior to that he 
taught industrial and applied art in 
the New York City schools and was 
a pioneer in the use of films in the 


classroom. 
> > . 


Transfilm Appoints Three 

* Appointment of Mitton F. Mar 
rIN as vice-president in charge of 
sales for Transfilm, Inc., New York 
producers of motion pictures, slide 
films and commercial photography, 
was announced by WitiiaAm Mutest 
Gags, president. To assume his new 
duties Mr. Martin resigned as assist 
ant general sales manager of U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., of New 
York, with whom he has been associ 
ated since 1936. 

Mr. Miesegaes also announced ap 
pointment of WaLtrer LoweNDAHL as 
vice-president in charge of produc 
tion, and P. A, ScHLENKER as secre 
tary-treasurer of Transhlm. Mr. Low 
endahl was formerly with Metro 
Goldwyn-Mayer, 


Ray Cooper to Florez, Inc. 


* Ray Cooper, who has been aero 
nautical engineer for the Briggs Man- 
ufacturing Company of Detroit dur- 
ing the war years, has been appointed 
photographic director of Florez, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., industrial and educa 
tional film producer, it was an- 
nounced by Genaro A. FLorez, presi 
dent. 

Prior to the war Mr. Cooper was 
associated for a number of years with 
the General Motors Photographic De 
partment, where he worked with 
Otto Linstead in the illustrative stu 
dio. He has spent more than 10 years 
in the study and development of color 
techniques and processes as they ap 
ply to motion pictures, slidefilms and 
printing. For a year he was chairman 
of the Detroit Photograph Salon, 
which exhibits both amateur and pro 


fessional work. 


Frank Hargrove Joins 
Films for Industry, New York 


* Films for Industry, Inc., announces 


the addition to its staff of Frank H. 
Harcrove, formerly Production Su 
pervisor, Motion Picture Department. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


In the capacity of Director of the 


newly created Advertising Agency 
Service Department of Films for In- : _ Lr 
CapTAIN JAMEs B. FatcHNey 


dustry, Inc., Mr. Hargrove will act 


as liaison between the producing Faichney to Sound Masters 


company and the advertising agency + CapTain James B. FaicHNey, former 
t ients. q ; SF ¢ 
ind its clients head of the Overseas Film Section of 


Studio activity in recent months the War Jureau of 
Public 1941, joins 
the staff of Sound Masters, at New 


Department’s 


has included films in a wide range Relations since 


of industries. 


Bray Studios, Inc. 


was privileged to participate in the 
| Oi eee ©) 2) 2) ( Oe Sue ©) can oe DL OL Ov. 0 LOK 
TRAINING FILM PROGRAM 


A Scene from 


Tube Bending by Hand." 
BRAY produced and is 


producing Training Films for 


the U. S. NAVY. 


Scores of current BRAY films are in 
INDUSTRY, SCHOOLS and other 
Tatistatieteite 


In addition 
still 


use in 


Pioneer distributor of 


Owner of extensive 


producer and 


Education Films. 


film library 


used by Schools everywhere. 


BRAY STUDIOS, INC. 


729 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











York headquarters, on completion of 
his terminal leave April 29. 

Prior to entering government serv- 
ice Mr. Faichney was active for many 
years in the newsreel, short subject 
and industrial film fields. 

As a civilian and later as an officer 
Mr. Faichney was responsible for the 
release of all official factual motion 
picture information on activities of 
the U. S. Army at home and abroad, 
As censorship officer he reviewed mil- 
lions of feet of combat film taken in 
every theater of war by official pho- 
tographers and war correspondents. 
The film he and his staff selected 
formed the basis for the wartime 
newsreels in America. 


Capital Film Productions 
Completes Organization 
* To augment previous facilities for 
motion picture and filmstrip produc- 
tion Capital Film Service of East 
Lansing, Mich., has completed or- 
ganization of a new company, Capital 
Film Productions. J. R. Hunter, 
head of Capital Film Service, is sales 
director of the new firm. W. D. 
OpaM is production director, and 
M. B. Heatn, editorial director. 
The company is producing motion 
pictures and film strips in black and 
white or color, sound or silent. Its 
primary operating field will be mid- 
western manufacturing states. Docu- 
mentary and educational productions 
are already under way for the Michi- 
gan Liquor Control Commission, and 
the Michigan Social Welfare Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Hunter has been head of Capi- 
tal Film Service for the past 10 years. 
Mr. Odam, who has been producing 
training and informational films as 
a Signal Corps officer, made motion 
pictures for government agencies and 
commercial organizations in Michi- 
gan for seven years prior to entering 
the Army. Mr. Heath was in the 
Michigan Highway Department pub- 
lic relations bureau for eight years, 
and during the war has been an 
officer in the Safety Education Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Army Air Forces. 








POSITION WANTED 
CAMERAMAN—Vet. Excellent rec- 


ord of Signal Corps Combat cov- 
erage. Credited with some of the 
War's outstanding MP footage. De- 
sires On the Job GI Bill training 
for interior experience or will take 
assignment anywhere outside U. S. 
Energetic, would be good invest- 
ment. 
Box 58 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
157 E. Erie, Chicago 11 
















































New book lists more than 
1700 films 








that can be rented or borrowed 
~-. or bought very reasonably 


The ideal way to solve a training problem is to have 
motion picture or slide films made specially for you. But 
if you can’t do this in every instance, you can still solve 
your problem —satisfactorily—by using a training film 
made by others. Films,” tells which films are free . . . which ones can be 
That’s where this brand-new book will help you. It rented or bought, and what the cost is. It gives you a 
lists more than 1700 films made by leading American __ rief, informative description of each film ... and tells 
concerns, by the U. S. Office of Education, by the Army YOu where you can get it. 
and Navy—available through non-theatrical distribu- For your free copy of ‘“The Index of Training Films,” 
tors in key cities, or from individual organizations. just send this coupon to... 


This informative new book, “The Index of ‘Training 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New York 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, New York 





Please send me the new book, ‘“The Index of Training Films.”’ 


Name 





Firm 








a 


City 
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VISUALIZATIONS * EDUCATIONAL SOUND PICTURES * TRAINING ASSISTANCE °* SEIDE FILMS 


NEW YORK 19 WASHINGTON 6, D.C. DETROIT 11 DAYTON 2 CHICAGO 1 LOS ANGELES 28 
1775 Broadway Transportation Building 2900 E.Grand Blvd. — 310 Talbot Building 230 N. Michigan Blvd. 7046 Hollywood Blyd 
COlumbus $-7144 DI strict 0611 MAdison 2450 ADams 6289 ST Ate 6758 HEmpstead 5809 ® 





